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CHAPTER XXX. 


TAKE CARE! 


Tuk day was rapidly closing in. The tidings that the Tol- 
menna cottage had been unroofed and dismantled by Physic and a 
party of workmen had spread through the neighbourhood. Physic 
was no favourite, although the Moridegs were objects of mistrust 
rather than of favour, yet the fact that they were driven out of 
home—a home that had been theirs for three generations, a house 
that had been built by Roger’s father—roused general sympathy, 
and when work was over many labourers came to volunteer their 
assistance to remove furniture and make habitable the cattle-shed 
that had been given up to the family for.a temporary shelter. 
Happily no bullocks had been housed in the shed for a couple of 
years, so that it was in passably clean condition. But it was 
deficient in chimney, so a hole was knocked in the roof and a 
barrel inserted from which both ends had been removed, to serve 
as a vent for the smoke. Fern and moss were collected and 
littered on the floor, and with the skill and ingenuity only pos- 
sessed by men experienced to move great masses of stone, a 
slab of granite was placed on rollers, and, with crowbars, was 
easily run in at the door and planted under this improvised 
chimney as a hearth. 

Good humour, readiness to help, and mirth prevailed; even 
old Roger was roused out of his lethargy to share in the work of 
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making the place habitable, and to loudly lament that his oppor- 
tunity had been lost or neglected. On this string he harped 
incessantly ; it was his one tune. 

‘ Providence her give us a chance, and us ungrateful creatures 
puts it aside. If I’d a knacked Physic on the head wi’ a stone, 
or skat his neddick wi’ a stick, then Tolmenna ’ud a’ been stan- 
den’ now, and ’ud a-stood on for ages for Esther and her childer, 
and her childer-vean (little children).’ 

‘ Joe,’ said a workman to his fellow, ‘I wouldn’t be old Physic 
in a dark lane—nay, anywhere, when Uncle Roger be about wi’ 
his gun, would you?’ . 

‘I reckon,’ answered the man addressed, ‘ Physic will be going 
a bit too far some day, as he’ll find to his cost.’ 

‘Happen as will, ‘and who'll be sorry?’ observed the first. 

The cottage was still without a window, for the farmer who 
owned the ‘linney’ objected to a hole being knocked through the 
walls. ‘ For sure,’ said he, ‘if you begin to knock a hole, all the 
walls ‘ll follow.’ And Mrs. Morideg observed that none was 
needed. Now that a chimney had been formed in the roof, 
sufficient light fell through it for cooking purposes, and ‘for what 
else, soas! can volks want light ?’ 

Evening had closed, but not darkness, for the moon was at 
full and shone over the moors, lighting them almost as clear as 
day, turning the grey moss of Trewortha Marsh into a sheet of 
silver, so that it looked as if it had reverted to its ancient con- 
dition of lake. Far away on a great bank of moor the moon lit 
up a block of granite that went by the name of the ‘Grey Mare,’ 
and made of it as much a landmark by night as by day. One 
little orange star shone on the moorside from a lone cottage 
beyond the marsh (Colquite), where lived a solitary squatter. 

The number of men had increased about the hovel, and a few 
women from the nearest farm and its cottages had also come to 
the spot to assist, or to comment on the proceedings. Justinian 
signed to Esther to accompany him to a distance from the throng. 

‘I am hungry,’ said he. ‘I have been working hard, and have 
been without food several hours. So have you, andI do not fancy 
the old folks have much provision. Come with me to “The 
Chough,” Mrs. Penwarden will help. I'll get her to pack a basket 


with bread and cheese, and any cold meat she can spare; but’ 


first of all we must have something to eat ourselves, or we shall 


faint. I wish,’ said Justinian, throwing up his head, ‘that I 
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hadn’t spent all.the money my father left me, or I would have 
rewarded the men all round for their help to-day.’ 

Esther accompanied him after she had searched for, and found, 
a basket that would serve her purpose among the goods trans- 
ferred from Tolmenna. 

There was frost in the air. The sky was clear, of silvery blue- 
grey, with here and there a suspicion of stars sparkling, then 
vanishing ; on the granite-serrated crest of Kilmar a faint halo 
rested, the reflex of the western sky still flushing where the sun 
had gone down beyond Scilly. A curlew uttered its plaintive cry 
at intervals. No sound of murmuring water reached the ear, as 
every stream was smothered in Trewortha Marsh. 

Esther, whose rude nature, because rude, was responsive to 
every change in the scenery and atmospheric variation, but who, 
from her rudeness, could not express her sense of the beauty and 
solemnity of the scene by any expletives and exclamations, broke 
out into legend. ‘They do say,’ said she, ‘ that is, the ou’d folks, 
as there was a city over yonder as they ca’d Tresillan. There 
were a palace there, and a king, wi’ a crown o’ gould; ay! he 
was a wicked sort o’ a man wi’ no love for the poor in him. 
And they was a-keeping feast i’ Tresillan. "IT'were the day 0’ 
the foundin’ o’ this city, and the king and all his great men and 
grand ladies was sitting to table eatin’ and drinkin’ off dishes o’ 
red gould. Then there came to the hall a poor beggar-man 
a’ i’ rags, and he went up to the table and for the love o’ God he 
asked as the king ’ud gi’e him a bit o’ the meat off the dish. But 
the king he laughed, and sez he: “ No, man, I want all for the 
lords and the ladies.” Then he up an’ asked for the bones as they 
had a’ picked. “No, man,” sez the king, “I want they for the dogs.” 
Then the beggar-man he said as how he were nigh on dead wi’ 
hunger, and he asked if the king ’ud gi’e him the gravy i’ the dish. 
But the king he said, sez he: “ Man, that I want for the zoppin’ o’ 
my bread.” “Then,” sez the beggar-man, “gi’e me some o’ thickey 
there crumbs you’m a-crumlin’ in your fingers.” “For sure I 
wi’nt,” said the king; “I want they to feed the pigeons on the 
roof.” Sure he said it. Then the beggar-man made bowlder still, 
and he went right on end up to the table, and sez he: “ Gi’e me the 
dish.” Thereat, I reckon, there rose a brave laugh from all the lords 
and ladies, for the dish her were o’ red, red gowld. But the king, 
he were that angered, he up wi’ the dish and he throwed her at 
the beggar-man, and the ou’d man fell down wi’ the blood runnin’ 
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from his head. And afore he died he ill-wished the king and his 
castle, and his lords and ladies and servants all, and all the wicked 
city, that her shu’d go down un’er grund, and be a marsh for ever.’ 

‘You don’t believe such rubbish, surely ?’ 

‘ Hearken to the rest. Then the ou’d volks says that ever 
after there groweth i’ the marsh a red sort o’ a moss like blid’ 
(blood), ‘and there run’th a trickle o’ red water like blid, and so 
it ever will in testimony tothe same. I’ve zeed’n. I’ve zeed’n 
scoores 0’ times.’ 

‘It’s all nonsense,’ said Justinian. 

‘You mun say so. But it’s comfort, it be, to us poor folk to 
know that an ill-wish can do all that when us be dringed and trod 
down by the rich and mighty—such as by thickey king, and 
such as by Lawyer Physic. For sure sartain, if the ou’d beggar 
cou’d ill-wish the king and all the city and sink ’em in the marsh, 
my gran’mother can ill-wish and bring down into the dust that 
Lawyer Physic; and her’ll doit too—no mistake. The Lord haan’t 
gien us poor folk much, but he’s *gi’en us that—and us can do 
it—leastways gran’mother can, and her will.’ After a few steps 
in silence, Esther continued: ‘Folks do say that the red blid ’ll 
rin, and the red moss stained in the blid ’ll grow till the Day o’ 
Judgment, and then the city an’ the king an’ a’ will come up out 
o’ the marsh, an’ then the ou’d beggar-man ‘ll hand up the dish 
and show his cracken crown and ask for judgment on the king; 
but the king ’ll argie an’ say he’s been down in the meshes for 
hundreds o’ hundreds o’ years wi’ his mow full of ven water, and 
if that ain’t judgment enough, then some volks be unraysonable, 
and I don’t know nothing more about it.’ 

‘These are old wives’ tales,’ said Justinian, ‘and I don’t heed 
them a bit. Let us talk of something else. I’m sorry to have to 
go to “The Chough” to get what is wanted, when I might go to 
Curgenven and take thence what is a hundred times better, but I 
have my reasons.’ He shrugged his shoulders and swung his 
arms ina devil-may-care fashion, and continued, talking more 
to himself than to his companion: ‘ My father has gone and got 
married, and he’s old enough to know better, I don’t approve 
of these goings-on. If he’d had as much good feeling as you could 
pack into the heart of a mouse he’d have consulted me first. It’s 
been a sneaking proceeding all through, and against my prin- 
ciples; he should have told me like a man what rigs he was up to, 
and looked me in the face, and not have shammed he was off to 
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Scotland to see ‘if he could find a good salmon river to hire for 
next spring. Salmon river indeed! I'll go home whistling with 
my hands in my pockets, as if I didn’t care whether he brought 
home one wife or five hundred, like Solomon. I'll let him under- 
stand that I’ll not be mothered by any of them.’ 

He talked with a swagger to hide his own uneasiness and dis- 
tress—a distress that broke out in his heart whenever his mind 
recurred to home. He loved his father so deeply that he could not 
endure that there should be another intruded to share their love, 
and probably rob him of the best portion. As he thus spoke in 
braggart fashion he had forgotten the girl] at his side, and thought 
only of himself and his father. But he came out of the lane upon 
the open space where stood a tavern, ‘The Chough,’ frequented 
by a few quarry and moor men, and by an occasional labourer from 
one of the farms. None of the usual guests were there this 
evening ; all were engaged in assisting old Roger Morideg into his 
new cottage, or were looking on and passing their comments or 
giving their advice. 

Justinian went in at the door and entered the low room that 
was lighted by a pendent oil lamp. He called to the landlady 
imperiously, told her what he wauted, and asked for some refresh- 
ment as speedily as it could be prepared. Then he threw himself 
on a bench and directed Esther to sit against the wall on the 
inside of the table opposite him. 

Mrs. Penwarden was a tenant of the Curgenven estate, and 
willing to oblige. She was a hale, honest woman, with fresh 
colour, who could not only hold her own with her customers, but 
could turn out a disorderly fellow who had drunk too much and 
had become quarrelsome. 

She looked hard at Esther, who had taken the place indicated, 
and had planted her bare elbows on the table and rested her chin 
in her palms. The light from the pendent lamp fell over her 
tumbled red hair and made dark shadows under her brows and a 
shade beneath the high and prominent cheek-bones. A handsome, 
daring girl she seemed, whose only law was her own will, and 
whose will was as free, as vagrant, and at times as furious as the 
winds that swept the moor. 

‘T’ll do you a rasher o’ bacon and some eggs,’ said Mrs. Pen- 
warden, ‘if you can wait a quarter of an hour.’ 

‘Ay, do. Esther and I have eaten nothing. But first bring 
us some shandygaff to cool our fiery throats.’ 
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‘ Have the old folks got in fitty-like ?’ asked the hostess. 


‘Pretty well,’ answered Justinian. ‘There are a score of | 


helpers now. It was just at first there were none.’ 

Presently, when he could hear the fizzing on the fire of the 
broiling ham, Justinian rose and left the inn, saying that he 
would go and listen whether the ringers had tired of making 
fools of themselves, or whether they were still sounding a peal. 
‘T'll not go home,’ said he, ‘ till those confounded bells have done.’ 

Whilst Justinian was intent listening to hear whether the 
silence were due to a pause or to the ringers having left their work, 
Mrs. Penwarden entered the room and threw a cloth over the 
table with a ‘ By your leave, Esther. Please lift them elbows a 
minute.’ Then, leaning across the table, she said in a confidential 
tone: ‘Esther, my dear, take care of yourself, and don’ty be made 
a fool of, like your mother.’ 

‘What of my mother?’ 

‘It’s well meant, my dear,’ said the good woman, seating her- 
self in the place vacated by Justinian, ‘so take it right from me. 
It don’t seem fitty that you—the such as you, a Morideg—should 
be runnin’ wild day and night wi’ the young squire, and he a 
Curgenven.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Why not, soas!’ repeated Mrs. Penwarden with a Cornish 
interjection. ‘ For the best 0’ good reasons. If your mother had 
took a little more care of herself, you’d not be Esther Morideg, 
but be ca’d after your father, and have him to look after you. 
Don’t you be made a fool of for your own sake——no, nor yet for 
the young squire’s sake, neither. He’s a good young chap, but 
if ort were to come wrong *twixt you and he ’twould be the 
worst as could hap to ’n for ever after. "T'would be asa black blot 
again’ his name, and nobody would say a word to ’n, and come 
nigh Curgenven.’ 

The girl looked steadily into the landlady’s eyes. ‘ You know 
nort,’ she said. ‘He be bound to Miss Alice at the Tolmenna 
stone, that’s fact.’ 

‘No, my dear, don’ty think it. If Miss Alice was to hear what 
folks say—and they be beginning to talk already, so I bid’y be 
careful—her’d have nothing more to say to him.’ 

‘ Folks never say nothing.’ 

‘Yes, they do; not much, but they be screwing up their eyes 
wi’ looking at you both, and wondering what will come of it all, 
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Do’y think they don’t know where he’s off to when he goes out on 


- the moor? and a score o’ times, when he’s not going your way, 


folks think he is. Take you care, Esther. Your mother may 
have listened to some fine young gentleman—and he left her and 
a chil-vean, that is, wi’ you—and you’re Esther Morideg only.’ 

‘What is that ?’ asked Justinian, entering. But he did not 
wait to have his question answered; he threw himself on the 
bench and said: ‘I believe they’re tired at last. Now, Mrs. Pen- 
warden, is the rasher ready?’ Justinian found Esther in no 
humour to eat or to speak. He insisted on her taking something, 
but he could hardly extract a word from her. She answered in 
monosyllables, and sat with her cheek resting in one hand and 
the other arm folded across her bosom. She had tucked.up her 
short sleeves whilst at work, and had not lowered them; Justinian 
could not fail to observe and admire the beautiful moulding of her 
arms thus exposed. And now that her face was inclined, the 
light from above produced less hard shadows, it fell over her 
rounded cheek, and kindled her hair of copper sheen. By daylight 
the face lacked delicacy of texture in complexion and evenness of 
colour, but in the light from the lamp all such imperfections 
were lost, and Justinian found himself looking with admiration at 
Esther’s beauty. She had her little finger curled over her lower lip; 
it was between her teeth, and she was biting it. He looked down 
abashed when he saw that her eyes were intently studying him. 

When the basket was packed, Justinian and Esther rose, and 
he said: ‘T’ll go with you part way.’ 

‘Nay; I can find my own road, thanky.’ 

‘But I wish to. I shall carry the basket as far as the cross, 
where our paths separate. You'll not refuse me that, Esther ?’ 

She made no reply, and they went forth into the moonlight. 
The Curgenven woods lay below, dark as ink in the silvered land- 
scape, and the moonbeams were reflected as a star from the glass of 
the conservatory. The house itself could not be seen. Its back 
was towards the rising ground, and it was banked up in rear by 
noble beeches and sycamores, 

Justinian walked in silence beside Esther through the lane 
which after about a mile led out upon the moor. The solemnity of 
the night, or some influence which neither understood, weighed 
on both, and made them indisposed to speak. They drew in with 
long breaths the pure air, and the moon cast their shadows in fan- 
tastic forms on the hedges of granite blocks that skirted their way, 
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Presently they reached an ancient cross of moorstone, rudely 
cut, one of the many similar monuments that abound in Cornwall, 
It marked a point where lanes diverged at the edge of the common. 
There Esther stood still. Justinian put down the basket and 
took both her hands in his. For a moment or two he stood there 
without speaking, a warm wave rushing through all his veins. 
Then he drew her towards him and kissed her lips. 

Instantly she thrust him away. ‘No!’ she said. ‘Not me— 
Alice.’ | 

Her bosom heaved, and she gasped for breath. 

‘No!’ she said, and she waved both hands before her, as 
though weaving some spell in the air. ‘No. I wish you well! That 
is all. I wish you well!’ Then she stooped, took up the basket 
and fled running, tripping over hummocks of furze, then relaxing 
her pace, and the tears coursed down her cheeks in the moonlight. 

Justinian turned when she had disappeared over the hill, and 
uttered an exclamation. He saw his father! 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A FATHER’S HEART. 


THE carriage that brought to Curgenven the newly-married pair 
passed under a triumphal arch that bore the inscription ‘ Welcome.’ 
The arch had been set up by order of Mr. Physic, and with- 
out zeal by the gardener, who had received notice to quit. The 
woman at the lodge curtseyed, but that was one of the con- 
ditions on which she occupied the cottage rent free. The five 
church bells were ringing, for the men who pulled the ropes ex- 
pected to receive four shillings apiece for their trouble, as well as 
drink and cake. 

A few villagers along the road to Curgenven had come to their 
doors and looked at the carriage as it rolled by, but had not waved 
handkerchiefs and cheered ; had, in fact, exhibited no particular 
marks of interest in, and sympathy with, the event. For Mr. 
Physic had forgotten to remind the squire that the tenantry ex- 
pected on such an occasion to be fed with roast beef, and their 
thirsty throats moistened with beer, on the terrace or in the 
avenue, at the expense of the lord of the manor. Mr. Percival 
had pot thought of such a thing, not having been reared in the 
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position of squire. Consequently, the general opinion of the 
people of Curgenven was that the new squire was ‘no gentleman.’ 

Percival, in ignorance of the dissatisfaction with which he was 
regarded, yet wondering somewhat at the lack of enthusiasm with 
which he and his bride were received, had his head out of the 
carriage window. 

‘I wonder where he is?’ he asked. ‘Theresa, look out on 
your side. I made sure he would have ridden to meet us, and 
have trotted back at our side. There he is—no, it isthe butcher’s 
boy. Do you fancy that he may have been walking, and we have 
whirled past without observing him.’ 

‘He has not been on my side of the road,’ answered Mrs. 
Curgenven. 

‘I hope the dear fellow is not unwell,’ said Percival, withdraw- 
ing his head. ‘But it is odd. It is unprecedented. I counted on 
his coming to meet us.’ Then, after a little rumination, ‘ Surely 
he cannot have forgotten the day. He is thoughtless—as I have 
ever been.’ 

‘There are the bells to remind him,’ said Theresa. 

‘Ah! but he is a scatterbrain. He may think the ringers are 
practising.’ 

The carriage drew up at the main entrance to the manor- 
house, and when Percival hastily worked at the carriage door 
handle to get it open that he might dash out in quest of Justinian, 
he saw before him only Mr, Physic with a bouquet of hothouse 
flowers in his hand, and behind him the new domestics he had 
engaged in the place of those who had taken themselves off. 

‘I say, Physic, where is my boy ?’ 

Percival had jumped out of the carriage and run up the steps, 
forgetful of his wife, whom he left to the groom to assist to dismount. 

‘On the moors, I fancy, sir.’ 

‘He is not ill?’ 

‘Oh dear no; in rude health.’ 

‘Then why is he not here ?’ 

Physic laughed, and then, passing Mr. Percival, stepped to 
Theresa, offered her the bouquet, and said with a bow and smile, 
‘ Allow me to welcome to her home at last, Mrs. Curgenven of 
Curgenven.’ 

Mr. Percival having reached the hall, found Bathsheba, and at 
once shook her hand and asked: ‘I say, Bath, where is Master 
Justin?’ . 
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The housekeeper replied that she thought Justinian had gone 
to the Rectory, and then with the forwardness of an old servant, 
said, ‘Go and see to the lady, master; the young gentleman will 
take care of himself.’ 

Percival accepted the admonition, and hastened to show more 
attention to his wife. He conducted her into the hall, and 
showed her upstairs to her room. Then he ran off to the Parson- 
age to inquire after his son. ‘There will be time enough before 
Theresa is ready for something to eat.’ 

Percival arrived at the Rectory, and rang the front door bell. 
The maid answered, and he inquired if Justinian were there. She 
believed not, but would go and inquire. Then Mrs. Jane Curgen- 
ven, hearing the voice of Percival in the hall as she was descend- 
ing the stairs, came to him and welcomed him graciously. She 
hoped he was well, and that the fresh pure air of Scotland had 
done him good ; that he had been able to secure a river for salmon- 
fishing for the ensuing season. No—Justinian was not at the 
Parsonage. He had been there, but had gone away again. She 
(Jane) believed that he had come to persuade Alice to go a ride 
with him, but she had been detained by her music lesson, so that 
Justinian had been constrained to go without her. 

Would Percival come in? Jane was dying to hear about her 
relatives at Drumduskie. What did he think of the place? Was 
he not charmed with the associations? How did he think the 
girls were looking? And Drumduskie himself; was he as much of 
a cockney as ever? It was the fashion of her family, out of Scot- 
land, to disparage the cornfactor. Percival Curgenven would not 
sit down. He replied that he was going to dine, but that he was 
impatient to see his son, who, carelessly and without proper con- 
sideration, had absented himself. He asked how the boy was. 

‘Oh,’ said Jane, ‘he is flourishing. I cannot say that he shows 
much inclination for anything save sport. You really, Percival, 
must put him through the mill. With his position he must 
acquire the rudiments of scholarship. Surely you can spare us a 
few minutes. I am so anxious to learn your opinion of beautiful 
Drumduskie, and to hear whether any alterations have been made 
in the place. I wish you had seen it in spring. You had better 
come in. No! I don’t think you are looking quite yourself. 
Tired with the journey? Well, it is a long way from town, and 
the trains do not always fitat Plymouth. It is vexatious to have 
to wait there when one is tired.’ 
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Percival left the Rectory with an oppression on his heart. Not 
by a word had Jane alluded to his wife. She had ignored his 
marriage, had addressed him as though he stood on the old footing, 
and no such person as Theresa had appeared at Curgenven to 
change relations. When he was back at the great house he found 
Physic there still; the agent wished to know whether Percival 
were satisfied with what had been done, and whether his services 
were further required. 

‘You had best stay and dine with us,’ said Mr. Curgenven. 
‘ Only en famille, of course, and no dressing. My wife and I are 
both tired and out of spirits, so you can enliven us. I wish Jus- 
tinian were here. He is not at the Parsonage.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said the agent ; ‘ I informed you I had met him going 
to the moor.’ 

‘Did you? I forgot. What is he gone there for?’ 

Physic laughed. Something in the tone of his laugh jarred 
the feelings of Percival, and he looked into his face, 

‘What do you mean, Physic?’ 

‘Well, sir, now you ask me, I may as welltell you. The young 
fellow goes a great deal too often to the Moridegs.’ 

‘Oh, that old Roger will do him no harm.’ 

‘No; not Roger, though he is a jail-bird.’ 

‘You made hima jail-bird, Physic, I suppose. He was a harm- 
less old fellow enough. As for his wife, she’s a witch, but I don’t 
fear her and her evil eye.’ 

‘ The young one’s witchcraft is the most dangerous, and a loving 
eye is more mischievous than an evil one.’ 

‘ What do you mean, Physic ?’ 

‘I only repeat what I have heard. Mr. Justinian goes to the 
Tolmenna hut a great deal. Now I have had that pulled down, as 
it is on a property I have bought, and I suppose the Moridegs are 
all over the place, without a home to shelter them. There is no 
saying what your son may be doing in his chivalry to help them.’ 

‘Stuff! I'll hear nothing of this,’ said Percival Curgenven irri- 
tably. ‘ You shall stay for dinner, but enough of this scandal. I 
don’t believe a word.’ 

However, the hint had lodged like a barbed arrow in the heart 
of the father, and had redoubled his uneasiness. The day had 
closed in, and still Justinian had not appeared. 

When Percival had returned to the house, he ran upstairs to 
wash his hands and change his coat for dinner, and had met his 
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wife on the stairs descending. She looked pale and somewhat 
weary, but she had a smile on her lips. She had dressed hastily, 
put a flower in her bosom and another in her dark hair of so deep 
a crimson that it showed her pallor. She extended her arms to 
meet her husband. 

‘Percy,’ said she, ‘ you have not welcomed me home,’ 

He coloured and stammered. 

‘Really, dear Theresa, I am ashamed. It is not my fault; 
that confounded monkey, Justin, is to blame. Fancy that fellow 
running off to the moors when his father comes home. It is too 
bad, and it has upset me.’ 

‘She put up her hands, drew his face down to hers, and gently 
caressing his cheek, said, ‘Of course I forgive you. How could I 
do other—when you have given me a home, oh, and such a home. 
Dear! I have taken my candle and been round it.’ Then she 
kissed him, and passed on the stairs continuing her descent. 

The gong sounded for dinner whilst Percival was changing his 
boots. He came down as quickly as he could, and found his wife 
and Physic in the drawing-room awaiting him. During the meal 
he left the agent to carry on the conversation with Theresa. He 
was absent, listening for the foot of his son in the hall, and won- 
dering that he did not return. If he joined in the conversation it 
was for but a moment, and them his mind wearied of whatever 
topic was discussed, and reverted to Justinian. He imagined that 
some accident might have befallen him, and then the hint thrown 
out by Physic disturbed him in no less degree. 

He caught Theresa’s eye repeatedly resting on him. She 
knew what was troubling his thoughts, and destroying his zest 
for his dinner, for his wine, for the talk about the place and 
its affairs, the neighbourhood, and the petty incidents that had 
occurred during his brief absence. 

At length, when the dessert was laid, he stood up, the anxiety 
had become unendurable, and he asked Theresa and Physic to 
excuse him, he must go and look for Justinian. 

‘Let me go,’ said the agent. ‘I dare be sworn I know where to 
find him.’ 

‘No,’ said Percival hastily, and his brow contracted. ‘No, 
Physic, you remain here and amuse Mrs. Curgenven; I must go 
after the truant myself. You will not be vexed with me, Theresa, 
will you ?’ 

‘ No, dear, assuredly not.’ 
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i He went forth into the beautiful moonlit night, and, as we 
; have seen, by accident took the right instead of the wrong lane 
that led forth upon the moor. The lanes that conducted to the 
e waste were all provided with gates to prevent the wild ponies and 
cattle from straying into cultivated land and losing themselves 
among the roads. One of these gated lanes led by ‘ The Chough,’ 
and at ‘The Chough’ he chanced to inquire, and thus learned 
that Justinian had gone part way to Trewortha with the girl Mori- 
deg. He followed, and arrived at the cross just as the young 

couple parted. 

‘Justin, my boy! What is the meaning of this ?’ 

The lad was taken aback, and did not at once reply. 

‘ Justin, I don’t like this. Why are you away from home, and 
out and rambling the lanes with a common village girl ?’ 

‘She is not and never was a village girl,’ answered Justinian 
recovering himself; ‘she is a wild moor colt, that is all. What 
have you against her?’ 

‘Nothing. I have something against you. It is not right 
for you , 

? ‘Father, honi soit qui mal y pense. The Moridegs have been 
bundled neck and crop out of their house by that rascal Physic— 
I wonder why you employ him !—ardI have been helping to 
house the homeless—a work of mercy, father.’ 

‘It does not look well.’ 

‘Alice likes her, so do I, and she loves us both, for on my 
honour, I believe we are the only people in the world who care for 

e her, beside old Roger and her grandmother.’ 

| ‘Well, well !—more of this another time. I have another 

crow to pluck with you.’ 

Justinian guessed what his father meant. He was silent for a 
minute or two, walking beside him. Then he said abruptly: ‘It’s 
no good your asking me to doit. I cannot call her my mother, 
and I won’t. I love my own dear mother—and love to hear you 
talk of her, and tell how good she was. I can’t take this strange 
woman into my heart, as you have done.’ 

j ‘I do not ask you to do that,’ said Mr. Curgenven, standing 
still and looking in the face of the tall, handsome boy, lit by the 
full lustre of the moon. And as he looked he saw in the eyes, in 
the brow—in all the upper part of the face, the likeness to his 
first wife. Percival Curgenven heaved a sigh. ‘No, Justin, I do 
not ask you not to continue to love, I do not wish you for a 
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moment to forget your dear dead mother. I do not forget her, I 
do not cease to love her. But, my boy, you are old enough to 
know that such an establishment as Curgenven cannot be managed 
by old Bathsheba. She has kicked over the cauldron already. I 
must have some one competent to manage. I do not ask you to 
love my present wife in any degree as you do your own dead 
mother, but you must honour her as you regard me.’ 

‘ Yes, father,’ said Justinian, subdued, ‘I will do my best. Do 
you think she really cares for you, or has only taken you for your 
money?’ 

‘I am sure she loves me.’ 

‘If she is good to you I shall respect her. There—I promise 
that.’ 

‘Do you consider, my boy,’ continued Mr, Curgenven, ‘ that 
you have given me great pain to-day ?’ 

‘How so?’ ; 

‘In absenting yourself on my arrival. It was a slight to my 
wife, and acruel blow tome. You little know how you have hurt 
me.’ 

‘Father!’ 

The lad threw his arms round Mr. Curgenven’s neck. ‘I am 
sorry. I was wrong; I was very wrong.’ ' 

‘ And now—one word, Justin, more. You say that your love 
is to your mother. Let the remembrance of her accompany you 
always when you are with that girl Esther.’ 

The lad squeezed his father’s hand. He looked up in his 
father’s face and said: ‘I was foolish. For one moment a warmer 
thought came over me than I ought to have held, and I kissed 
her. I will not do it again. I promise you, father—by my 
thoughts and love of my mother.’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A MENACED HOME. 


WHEN Percival left the dining-rcom, he begged Physic to excuse 
him, and remain with the wine as long as he liked. Mrs. 
Curgenven withdrew to the drawing-room. There the candles had 
been lighted in sconces on the wall, and a brisk bright fire was 
burning in the grate. 
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Theresa sank into an armchair before the fire. 

The drawing-room was singularly beautiful; it was in white 
and gold, with a painted ceiling, and with charming Watteau 
subjects in panels on the walls. The room was lofty, curtains 
and furniture of turquoise-blue silk. Choice flowers from the 
greenhouse were arranged in every available vase and glass, and 
exhaled a delicate fragrance. The room was cheerful at night. 
There was a cut-glass chandelier in the midst, pendent from the 
ceiling. It was not lighted, but it reflected the twinkle of the 
fire and the flames of the candles on the walls. 

Theresa was in a dark dress, the only dark object in this 
sparkling apartment. 

As she sank into the easy-chair she uttered a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, At length she had found rest. 

She looked dreamily into the fire, and her past unfurled before 
her. Never, from her infancy, had she possessed a home of her 
own. As a young girl she had lived on the charity of the kind old 
lady who had adopted her. On the death of Miss Fenton she had 
been cast adrift on the world, and when married hastily, it was not 
to be given a home by her sailor husband, but to be lodged in 
hotels and pensions, till he deserted her. After that her career 
had been varied and her fortune had been chequered. But never 
once in all the variations and chequerings had the time and 
chance come to her when she could call a space within four walls 
—her home. Except her little desk of inlaid olive wood, she had 
nothing that she could regard as permanently her own. Boxes, 
portmanteaus had been worn out with much tray elling, dresses 
changed, little articles of jewelry had been got rid of in times 
of need. Only that small desk and the letters and other trifles it 
contained had remained to her of the past, and might alone have 
remained hers till her dying hands let go their clasp of it. 

But now Percival Curgenven had given her a home—a beau- 
tiful home that had legitimately been hers for many years, but 
which had been usurped by another. 

She turned her large dark eyes round and looked at every 
object in this fair parlour. She had excellent taste and she fully 
appreciated the beauty. But hardly as fully could she realise that 
it was her own. That chair in which she sat was her own now. 
And hitherto she had never even possessed a chair that was hers. 
Those she had rested in had been let with the lodgings, or were 
the furniture of the hotel. She put her hands to the soft silken 
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arms of the chair and clasped them, to feel that they were 
realities. She stood up, and walked round the room, touching the 
various objects, and whispering to herself, ‘ And this also is mine.’ 
The flowers were from her conservatory. The old Sévres and 
Dresden china belonged to her. She looked up at the painted 
ceiling. Cherubswererepresented there flying, strewing flowers, and 
unrolling ascroll on which was inscribed the family motto, ‘Tandem.’ 

‘Tandem,’ repeated Theresa after she had read it. ‘At last! 
Yes—that is my motto; at last I have a home, at last rest, at last 
no concern for the morrow what it may bring forth.’ 

On a table was a little fan of white ivory delicately pierced, with 
the silk web adorned with spangles: one of the fans that were 
fashionable at the beginning of this century, fans to sparkle under 
sparkling chandeliers, fanning ladies in dresses of white gauze 
broidered with sparkling bugles. 

Theresa took it up without much thought ; opened and closed 
it, and returned with it in her hand to her seat before the fire. 
There she sat, not leaning back, but forward, with her head lightly 
bowed, looking into the fire, with the fan on her knees. Occasion- 
ally feeling inconveniently hot from the glow in the grate she un- 
furled the fan, and then let it fall together again, fold on fold, 
unconscious that it was closing, soabstracted was she in her thoughts. 

She knew very well that her position would be a difficult one. 
She was without a friend near—a relative she had never to her 
knowledge had. By education and in feeling she was a lady, with 
the tastes, the instincts, the tact, the tenderness of a lady; but 
she was well convinced that her claim to be one would be dis- 
puted. She had been on the stage. What was to be expected 
of an actress? It was true that she had appeared on the boards 
in subsidiary characters, and for a very brief period indeed, 
nevertheless the fact remained, that she had been an actress. 
She had sung as a professional performer in concerts and ora- 
torios. To have exercised a profession at all would damn her in 
many eyes. She had been a governess, and a governess in a family 
connected with the Curgenvens. She had—as she knew it would 
be put—occupied a menial position ; and that it had been menial 
she could not deny. Finally there remained the fact that she was 
by birth worsethana nobody—literally was picked out ofthe gutter. 

She had told everything to Percival. Percival could never 
reproach her with having hid aught from him. But she doubted 
whether she had done right in accepting him—not for her own 
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sake but for his. He had been told that he had best marry some- 
one with an established position and with relatives, but he had 
persisted in taking her. Ought she not, for the sake of him, and 
as a return for his generous love, to have persisted on her side in 
refusing him? Then she asked herself—could she have borne to 
have gone on with such a life as had been hers, when the chance 
of leaving it had been given her? She gave a gasp, and looked 
hurriedly round, unfurled the fan once more, and again settled into 
thought. 

Would it matter to her very greatly if the neighbourhood gave 
her the cold shoulder? She cared little or nothing for the posi- 
tion in society she had acquired, what she did value was the sub- 
stantial reality of a home free from sordid money cares, that could 
not be taken from her—that none could dispute. As for social 
intercourse with the county people and parsons’ wives, she did not 
suppose that it would prove to her a rich gain if she obtained it, 
or a sensible loss if she were denied it. The great smothering 
sand dune of common-place rolls over the coast-land and destroys all 
vegetation save the wiry grass and thistle that spring out of the 
poorest soil. There are those dunes in all spheres of life, in all 
much the same, and all equally sterile, all equally impatient of 
any form of life save the meanest and most vulgar. 

Suddenly, with a shiver that thrilled her entire frame, Theresa 
started out of her dreams, looked over her shoulder, and uttered a 
ery of terror; then recovered herself and said—‘I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Physic. I did not hear you enter—and I thought I 
saw a ghost.’ . 

‘I hope I am not intruding.’ 

* Not at all,’ said coldly. 

‘Mr. Curgenven will not be back for some time, not if he is 
sweeping the moors for that scapegrace son of his, who will give 
him trouble enough and to spare before many years are over. In 
the meanwhile, till his return, I should like a few words with you, 
madam.’ 

With her fan Theresa wearily indicated a chair. 

Something in her gesture, in her expression of face, in the 
tone of her voice, angered the agent, and instead of seating him- 
self he took hold of the chair, turned it round, and leaning an 
elbow on the back, and planting a knee on the seat, said: 
‘Madam! so you think I am now nothing; that I am only your 
humble servant, to be ordered about, and bid send in my bill for 
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work done, and have the odd pence struck off in the cheque that 
pays me?’ 

Theresa looked at him in surprise. 

‘Oh yes!’ sneered he, ‘you act your part well, my lady! 
You have climbed from the gutter to the fauteudl, and think to 
spurn me, do you ?—eh ?’ 

Theresa saw that he had been drinking, not enough to make 
him tipsy, but enough to give him insolence. She said: ‘I shall 
leave the room, Mr. Physic.’ 

‘You shall not,’ he replied; ‘I will bar your way.’ 

‘Then I shall ring to have you ejected.’ 

‘Oh yes! I like that! Have me ejected; you eject me! And 
do you know that I hold you, body and soul, in the hollow of my 
hand ?’ 

Theresa put her hands on the elbows of her chair to raise 
herself. Physic at once discovered her object, and swinging the 
chair he leaned on round, he stepped forward and put his hand 
on her arm, forcing her back in her seat. 

‘No,’ said he, ‘you shall not ring the bell. I advise you to 
listen to what I have to say. We must understand one another. 
You have had to listen to plain speeches in your life more than 
once. You were not born to be wrapt in cotton wool from every 
breath of cold, and have a gold spoon put to your mouth with 
sugared pap.’ 

‘T have had to put up with a great deal of impertinence and 
vulgarity, as you say,’ answered Theresa, raising the fan. 

‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I understand what that fan means. You gave 
me a rap across the back of my hand with the reins once. And you 
are ready to do it again. But don’t be afraid of me. I have 
something to tell you that will astonish you, but I will not step 
another inch nearer to you than this—and see, I put the chair 
between us again.’ He resumed his first position. 

‘Then be good enough to say what must be said in the fewest 
possible words.’ 

‘As you will, madam.’ He rested his chin in his hand, and 
kneeling on the turquoise-blue seat of his chair looked hard at 
her. ‘Humph! I did not know you were striking at higher 
game when you refused my honourable offer. But let me tell 
you, that clever as you have been in bringing down your quarry, 
you have made one fatal blunder. Do you remember that paper 
you put into my hands when you were in the Bungalow ?’ 
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Theresa started. 

‘Do you remember what was endorsed on it? That it was 
the last will of Captain Lambert Curgenven? And that it was to 
be used or suppressed according as I thought good ?’ 

Theresa nodded slightly. Her heart began to beat with real 
alarm. 

‘Very well, madam,’ pursued the agent, ‘ you never committed 
a greater folly in your life than when you put that paper into my 
hands. When you delivered that to me, you delivered yourself 
also, body and soul, to me. Look about you. That’s a pleasant 
fire, is it not? That’s a handsome, sparkling chandelier, ain’t it? 
This is a pretty room, with its white and gold and blue, is it not ? 
You think it is all yours, don’t you? It is yours as long as I 
let you enjoy it; not an hour longer. You talk of ejecting me 
from the house! Why, madam, it is I who can eject you and 
your husband and his precious cub any day. I have the lever 
which will tumble you all down, and that lever you put into my 
palm—fool that you were.’ 

Physic was silent, and gazed with evil triumph on Theresa, 
who looked at him with large dazed eyes, half rising in her seat, 
the fan fallen at her feet. 

‘Shall I tell you what that will contains which is now in my 
charge, to use or not to use as seems best tome? By that will, 
which is the only one ever made by Captain Lambert after his 
marriage with Miss Jane Pamphlet, and which was no marriage 
at all, as you were alive, he acknowledges the invalidity of the 
marriage and bequeaths all his estate in trust to Miss Jane 
Pamphlet, commonly known as Mrs. Lambert Curgenven, and to 
Mr. Percival Curgenven, in trust, I say, for his natural daughter, 
Alice Pamphlet, commonly known as Alice Curgenven. Now— 
how do you relish that, madam? Have I not in my hands some- 
thing that can deal you a sharper rap than the reins in your hand 
dealt tome? Can’t I hurt you a good deal more than you hurt 
me, when you said, “I reject your offer, I won’t be Mrs. Physic,” 
a respectable man’s wife in a good business?’ He chuckled and 
rubbed his hands together over the chair-back. 

‘I will speak of this to my husband,’ said Theresa in a tremu- 
lous voice, and put her hand to her head, where the pulses were 
throbbing as though to burst. A few minutes ago she was con- 
gratulating herself that she had at length found a home, certain 
to be hers for the remainder of her days, and already the insecurity 
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of her hold on it was revealed. She had craved for and found 
rest, but only for a few moments. She was again thrown back 
into the whirlpool of contending currents, in which she must 
continue to battle for existence. 

‘No,’ answered Physic, ‘I forbid you to speak to Mr. Percival 
on the subject. You are a woman of the world and I ama man 
of the world—and we understand that with a certain class of 
people we must deal according to their folly. Your husband is 
one of those flyaway, romantic, up-on-top-of-a-pole folk. If he 
knew about this he would throw up the whole concern, and then 
where would he be, and his dearly beloved cub, Justinian, and 
you, my lady, who have spread your nets so cleverly? No, if you 
dare to speak to him of this, then the gameis up. You need 
not unpack your travelling trunk; it is waste labour to take out 
the new dresses you bought, or had given you, in town, and fold 
them in drawers or bury them in wardrobes. Alter the direction 
from Curgenven House to the Pillbox, and send for a cab to 
remove you and your effects as soon as may be. But mind you, 
Mr. Percival will owe to the estate every penny that has been 
drawn from it since he came here. He will haveto pay back what 
he took for all the presents he made you, for the marriage license, 
for everything, and you know well that will leave him something 
worse than a beggar. He is not the man to think of all this; we 
must think and provide for him. Upon my word! That will be 
a come down off his tall perch, to have to retreat with humiliation 
to the Pillbox again, and to have all the newly-engaged servants 
clamouring in his ears for their wages, and not have a penny in 
his pocket wherewith to satisfy their demands. Who can say 
whether the Pillbox is available to receive him again? I suppose 
he gave notice to surrender his tenure, and it may be let. Then 
whither is he to go to hide his head? How do you think he will 
relish the exchange into poverty from wealth—from being a 
somebody to sink into a nobody again? You may take my word 


for it, without counting the cost, he will throw up all if we allow 


him, and then in will march my Lady Jane and smoke all the 
rooms to disinfect them, polluted by your presence, and won’t she 
pirouette on stilts at your downfall !’ 

‘Where is this will you speak of ?’ 

‘T have it in my desk in my office,’ 

*I should wish to see it.’ 


*] will bring you a copy,’ 
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‘I do not desire a copy. I must see the original. Bring it 
here.” 

‘No, thank you. If you want to see it, you must come to 
Liskeard and see it in my office.’ 

‘I willdo so. Now leave me.’ 

Mr. Physic left, and Theresa fell back in her chair, and let 
her arms drop by her side. She was as one stunned by a blow 
on the head. For some moments she could neither think nor 
feel. Consciousness departed, and all was dark before her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
PAX ALL ROUND. 


WueN the light returned to Theresa’s eyes, and the blood began 
once more to circulate in her veins, she saw Percival stooping 
over her, but it was some moments before she could realise who 
it was. 

‘My dear,’ he asked, ‘what is it? Are you overdone?’ 

She tried to smile to reassure him, but her muscles had not 
recovered sensibility. 

He was alarmed. ‘What has happened?’ he asked. ‘Do 
speak, Theresa. Have you fainted ?’ 

Then with a gasp life returned, and she threw her arms round 
his neck and drew his head down to her face. Her cheek was 
cold, and a tear was on it like a drop of ice. 

In his uneasiness, when he studied her countenance, he saw 
how sunken were the eyes, and he kissed her face. 

‘Are you very ill—do tell me, my dear? How has this come 
on you ?’ 

‘I shall be better directly,’ she said, now panting for breath 
as though she had run a long way. 

‘ Look, Theresa, here is Justinian,’ said Percival Curgenven ; 
‘the fellow has been found at last. I have brought him home, 
and now he desires to pay you his respects. But you are too 
tired, too ill—now.’ 

‘No,’ she said, recovering herself, and catching at the chance 
of diverting the current of her thoughts into another channel. 
‘No; where is he?’ 

Justinian stepped forward. He had entered the drawing- 
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room rather sheepishly, following his father, and had stood with 
his lips curled contemptuously at the endearing terms of his father 
addressed to Theresa, and had turned his head aside in disgust 
when she put her arms round her husband’s neck. 

Justinian had made up his mind, during the walk home at his 
father’s side, as to the line he would adopt, as to the limits of his 
concession. He would be respectful and gracious to his step- 
mother as the wife of his father. 

He was, however, resolved to let her clearly understand 
that he tolerated her presence in the house and accepted her 
as the companion of his father, much as he would accept a new 
spaniel or a parrot that his father had chosen to bring home as a 
pet. He would give her to understand that it would be lost 
labour for her to attempt to gain his esteem, let alone his affec- 
tion; that he did harbour resentment towards her for having 
dared to step into that place which had once been occupied by 
his own mother, but that he would cover over his sentiments with 
a decent veil so as not to distress his father. But if, at any time, 
she attempted to sow discord between him and his father, then he 
would be free to express his opinions, and show his sentiments 
without reserve. It was advisable, nay, it was necessary, that the 
conditions of peace should be concluded at once; and Justinian 
desired to have a few words with the new Mrs. Curgenven, with- 
out the privity of his father. As Percival stood aside, Justinian 
advanced with a toss of his head and a swing in his walk, that, 
had Theresa been in a condition to observe him, would have told 
her at a glance how reluctant the boy was to come to an amicable 
arrangement. 

‘I am very sorry,’ said he, awkwardly, ‘that I was the cause 
of the accident when your collar-bone was broken.’ 

‘Oh!’ answered Theresa, with a smile, ‘that was what 
brought your father to me; it was a happy accident to me.’ 

Justinian frowned and screwed up his lips. If it were so, then 
he had double cause to regret that the confounded fire-balloon 
was carried against the head of Mr. Physic’s cob. 

The shadow of his father had been on Theresa, now Mr. 
Curgenven stepped to the table, and the light from the candles 
on the mantelpiece fell on her face and revealed the worn, dis- 
tressed expression, the lustrous eyes, the dark rings about them, 
and the paleness. The face was still beautiful, though youth had 
passed, and it wore at this moment a look of pleading pathos. 
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‘I’m blessed !’ said Justinian to himself. ‘ The poor devil 2s ill!’ 

Theresa held out her hand to the young fellow, and Justinian 
placed his in hers, coldly, with his fingers limp as strips of 
leather. 

She did not appear to notice his lack of response, and retained 
his hand. 

‘I should like,’ she said, turning her head towards her hus- 
band, ‘I should like to have Justin here all to myself for a few 
minutes, between four eyes, as the Germans say.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear, if you are sufficiently recovered for a 
talk. I'll go and look up Physic, and see whether my wine has 
sent him a dive under the table, or whether he has driven home. 
I have a few odd matters about which to talk to him.’ 

Then Mr. Curgenven left the room. 

There was a stool under a little table near Theresa’s chair. 
She pointed to it with her foot and said, ‘ Would you mind draw- 
ing that up close, and sitting on it ?’ 

The lad shuffled uneasily and made no attempt to comply with 
her request. He would not sit at her feet—at her feet indeed ! 
at her feet! What are we coming to next! She’d be ordering 
him about, make him say his catechism, bid him hold the wool 
whilst she unwound the skein! Bid him stick his ears under the 
cap lest they should protrude ! 

He answered somewhat sternly, ‘I’d rather stand ; I am not at 
all tired.’ 

‘It was not for your sake—it was for mine I asked it,’ said 
Theresa gently. ‘I wished to study your face more closely. You 
have your mother’s eyes and brow exactly. I am not surprised at 
your father loving you so dearly.’ 

‘You knew my mother?’ 

A little contraction—a little life in the hand she held. 

‘To be sure I did. Has not your father told youso? I 
nursed her in her last illness. It was very sad to be ill to death 
in a Californian hotel, with folk coming and going, drinking, 
dancing, noise—and she ’’ Theresa studied his face, and then 





said: ‘I wish you would stoop, just to be kind and oblige me. It 
is your mother, your sweet mother, I am looking at in you. 
Justin—I held her poor hand as I would hold yours now, held it 
when burning with fever, and held it as it grew cold in death.’ 

His fingers were trembling in hers, and he drew them hastily 
_ away lest she should notice it. 
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Then he bent on one knee, so as to place his face on a level 
with hers, and let her lay her hands on his shoulders. 

‘I hope it will be a bond between us,’ said Theresa, ‘ that we 
both loved her, though you do not remember her—or hardly so— 
yet you love her, and so did, and so do I.’ 

‘I think I can remember something about her.’ 

‘Yes, but you were very young. Do you know I received 
almost her last kiss. Not her last—that was for you. I had you 
in my arms and brought you to her, and held you over the bed 
to her. Then she put up her lips and touched with them this 
hand.’ , 
She removed her right hand from Justinian’s shoulder. He 
took it at once, held it, and his mouth quivered. He wished to 
kiss where his mother had kissed, but his pride intervened and he 
let go her hand again. 

‘I will tell you some day all that I can remember about her ; 
but I knew her only when she was weak and ill. I never saw 
her in her full strength and beauty. And that which is a bond 
between you and me is a bond also between your father and me.’ 

‘Do you talk to him about my mother ?’ 

‘Indeed Ido. You need not think, Justin, that any love he 
may feel for me will diminish that he ever bears in his heart for 
her who was his first love. Love is not a stream which if diverted 
to water this field and that field is exhausted and leaves its bed 
dry. Nor is it soil that if it grow one crop is fatigued and cannot 
produce another. It is like the inexhaustible sun that can flood 
many with its light, and quicken them with its warmth, and each 
does not rob the other of what is his share. It is like the mighty 
ocean that can roll round and bathe many islands, and it is 
always the same wide and deep sea to one and all.’ 

A wonderful softness and sweetness was in her face as she 
spoke, it was as though some of the light and heat of that sun, 
some of the depth and saltness of that ocean, were in the solemn 
dark eyes fixed on the boy, out of whose features all the hardness 
had gone, from whose lips the defiance had faded, and from whose 
eyes the antagonism had disappeared. 

‘You ran away to-day, Justin, because you hated to see me 
arrive. Was it not so?’ 

The lad coloured and hung his head. 

‘I knowit was so; and I honour you for the chivalrous hold on 
the memory of your mother. You thoughtI would blur that over 
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in the heart of your father, and that I might in some way turn 
away his love from you.’ 

*‘ Yes—it was so,’ said Justinian. 

‘You were mistaken in thinking this. If we live together 
long, you will find how greatly you have been mistaken. I have 
but one object now in life, and that is to make your father happy, 
who has done so much for me ; and I knew he could not be happy 
were there anything of estrangement between him and you. He 
could not love me if he thought I, in any manner, drew a bunch 
of nettles between himself and you. I believe it was the thought 
of your mother, the delight of having some one to speak to who 
remembered her, that brought about his entertaining some liking 
for me. For in me there was nothing else. Ihave neither‘youth 
nor looks ‘ 

‘Oh, stepmother, you are beautiful.’ 

‘No, Justin, Iam past the turn of life, and am withering slowly 
away. Iam even past the time when ‘jealousy affects me; as to 
yourself, I shall never rob you of any of your father’s love. To- 
day -he forgot me, he left me, so unhappy was he because you 
were away, and he ran off to find you without giving me another 
thought. This did not make me jealous. On the contrary, it 
made me admire and love your father all the more. It showed 
me what a depth of tenderness, what a strong, tough endurance 
of love there was in his heart, that makes him cling to one whom 
he loves and who belongs to him. I hope that I shall win in 
time some such deep strong love for myself. It is worth having. 
It is worth devoting one’s life to deserve it. Do not undervalue 
it, Justin.’ 

The boy drew the stool from under the table, seated himself 
on it, and leaning his cheek on the arm of Theresa’s chair looked 
up into her face. He had forgotten his mistrust, lost his dislike 
for her. 

‘I should wish to ask you something,’ she said. 

‘Ask me what you will, stepmother.’ 

‘Do you suppose your father would be content to return to 
the old house and manner of life ?’ 

‘ What—to that beastly Pillbox? I should just think not.’ 

‘Is he happy here in this grand mansion ?’ 

‘Of course he is. You wouldn’t like to have to go back to 
Miss Treise, the milliner’s little lodgings over the shop, would 
you, now ?’ 
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‘ No, perhaps not.’ 

‘I should say most certainly not.’ 

‘ But,’ continued Theresa, ‘ your father was never the man to 
value splendour and comforts.’ 

‘ Because he never had the chance of enjoying them. He had 
to manage to get along as best he might in old days. He didn’t 
like it, but he couldn’t help it. Now it’s quite another matter. 
By Jove!’ exclaimed the boy, ‘if I thought it was all up with us 
here, and we had to quit, I’d cut my stick and be off out of the 
country, anywhere. I wouldn’t show my face in Liskeard, no nor 
in England; having been a young squire once, I couldn’t come down.’ 

.  ©You are confident your father likes his present condition ? 
He grumbles a good deal about it.’ 

‘Oh, that’s his way. Of course he likes to be a J.P. anda 
squire, and to be able to give a fellow shooting and fishing over 
his property and in his waters, and to have money in his pocket 
instead of a hole. Only he doesn’t care to show how it pleases 
him, That’s all.’ 

Justinian considered a moment, then laughed and said, ‘And 
what’s as jolly as anything is to be able to order that chap Physic 
about, and have him awfully civil, instead of being patronised by 
him as we were before. He is a cad, and I hate him.’ 

Justinian drummed with his fingers on the chair. Then he 
said, ‘ What do you think, stepmother, that Physic has been about ? 
He has turned the Moridegs out of their house, has torn the roof 
off and pulled down the walls.’ 

‘Who are the Moridegs ?’ 

‘Oh! don’t you know? Old Roger knocked Physic down 
when he was told that he was to be turned out of house and home 
by him, and so Physic sent him to prison. He is quite an old 
chap and perfectly harmless. His wife is a queer creature, people 
think her a white-witch and that she has the evil eye, but I don’t 
hold with all that stuff.’ 

‘Have they a family?’ 

‘N—no, not exactly. There’s a grandchild, you know. It’s an 
awful shame, and that is one reason why I have been away from 
Curgenven to-day. I have been seeing these poor old creatures 
under shelter. Physic would have let them starve and oe of 
exposure on the moor.’ 

‘And Mr. Physic, if he could, would turn us out, you and your 
father and me, turn us out of this beautiful house.’ 
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‘IT have no doubt about it,’ answered Justinian with vehe- 
mence. ‘Not a shadow of a doubt about it. The joy and fun 
is—he can’t.’ 

*I hope not,’ 

_ ©Iam sure he cannot. By Jove, if I thought he could I’d 
knock him down as old Morideg did, if I had to go to gaol for it. 
I'd go and sing praises there, as Paul and Silas did.’ 

‘He shall not do it,’ said Theresa in a low tone. ‘No, he 
shall not do it.’ 

Then Mr. Curgenven came in. He looked surprised to see his 
rebellious boy sitting familiarly by Theresa’s side—close to her, 
playing with her fan that he had picked up from the floor. 

‘Physic is gone,’ said Percival Curgenven. ‘He'll have to 
come out again and see me, I suppose. It is foolish of him 
to leave without a word.’ 

‘But it is late, Percival, and he has a long drive. How was 
he to know when you would be returning home? I rather want 
to go into Liskeard in a day or two, and then I can take him a 
message from you.’ 

‘That will do. Well! howdo you and Justin get on together ? 
Patched up any little disagreements, I hope.’ 

‘We are very good friends,’ said Theresa. 

‘We are the best of friends,’ said the boy, standing up, ‘and, I 
say, governor, you might have done worse; as stepmothers go, 
you couldn’t have done better—so Pax all round, I say.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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CHARACTER NOTES. 


THE MONEY-SPINNER. 


‘ Notre humeur met le prix @ tout ce qui vient de la fortune.’ 


HE lives, of course, in the most correct part of town. His sons see 
to such things for him. They are young men with a very just 
sense of the responsibility of his position, and take care that his 
money shall be spent in the most elegant and fashionable manner 
possible. Quite regardless, therefore, of the trouble thereby 
entailed upon them—and the expense thereby entailed upon him 
—they have taken care that his house shall be a delicious conglo- 
merate of soft carpets, rare flowers, the latest thing in decorations 
and furniture, the best French cooks, and the most irreproachable 
butler. The money-spinner would indeed be an ungrateful fiend 
if, after expending so much trouble upon it, the sons could not use 
the paternal mansion as headquarters for their friends, and if he 
made any objection to’ his married daughter giving dances in his 
drawing-room, and erecting the sweetest little stage in the library 
for private theatricals. But there are people who can make money 
and cannot appreciate it. Just as there are other people who can 
appreciate money but cannot make it. Of the first, the money- 
spinner might almost be taken as an example. Of the second, 
his children are undoubtedly admirable instances. They are able to 
say, with a very laudable pride, that they keep the house ‘ warm’ 
and give the servants ‘something to do.’ They are wont to add 
that there is nothing like a large house-party for keeping poor old 
papa’s spirits up. The married daughter, with a taste for society, 
lays a very great stress upon this point. As everyone says she is 
a devoted daughter, she certainly ought to know what is good for 
poor old papa’s spirits. And yet, but for her word, one would 
scarcely think the house-party has an enlivening effect upon 
him. When he creeps downstairs forlornly, he is apt to encoun- 
ter elegant young ladies in travelling costumes ascending his 
staircase, followed by immense trunks, Beyond the fact that 
they are going to be his visitors, a fact which, under the circum- 
stances, any fool could guess, he knows neither who has invited them, 
nor how long they propose to stay, nor even what are their names, 
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That they are equally ignorant with regard to him is revealed to 
him by overhearing one of them ask another, ‘ Who ever is that 
old thing?’ Edith (the married daughter) assures him that he is 
in very good society—better, she insinuates very sweetly and 
gracefully, than perhaps he has been used to. She cannot forget, 
being a person of very refined and delicate tastes, his Clapham 
origin. And, knowing always what is best for poor dear papa, will 
not allow him to forget it either. Perhaps the society is good. 
Perhaps the money-spinner thinks, as he looks down a tableful 
of guests who are very much appreciating his delicate wines and 
the French cooking—that it is too good for him. He sits at the 
head of the table in a rarely broken silence. The young men 
talk across him, after dinner, on subjects of which he knows 
nothing. Occasionally one or other of them thinks that the old 
boy seems rather out of things, and attempts to draw him into 
the conversation. But they soon find out he has never been at 
Oxford, and is consequently impossible. They are so kind as to 
say that he is good enough perhaps for dollar-grinding, but a 
fellow, by Jove, of absolutely no cultchah whatever. So he is left 
to finger his wine-glass with bent hands that shake a little, and 
says nothing. He is left sitting there in the same attitude, when 
the others have gone to the library to rehearse the play Edith is 
so very kindly getting up for a charity. He would sit there 
perhaps for another hour, but. the butler, quite firm and polite, 
points out to him that if the table is not cleared the servants’ 
supper will be delayed. He moves hastily, apologetically, and 
creeps up to the drawing-room. But it,is bare of furniture, and 
druggeted for Edith’s skirt-dancing party to-morrow. He had 
forgotten the party. ‘He is beginning to forget many things. 
In the library a young lady—the Girl of the Stairs—is in a stage 
faint in his particular arm-chair. She wakes up when he comes 
in, and says with an immensely becoming blush, directed at the 
eldest son, that if anyone else is going to look on, she really 
doesn’t think she can go on with this utterly ridiculous scene and 
make such an awful idiot of herself. ‘ You need not'nind me,’ the 
money-spinner murmurs in his old voice, ‘ for I shall not be look- 
ing at you.’ Perhaps it occurs to him afterwards that this is not 
what he was meant to say, that there is a plainness and directness 
in his form of speech which savours odiously of Clapham. One of 
the sons, who is always so thoughtful, accommodates poor old papa 
with the music-stool, the only seat the actors have not taken 
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possession of. He sits there looking so ridiculously depressed and 
old that Edith whispers at last that he is a perfect. damper on 
them all, and if he is going to look like that he had better go to 
bed. Perhaps he despairs of looking anything except like that. 
So he goes, slowly, to bed. The theatricals—for the charity— 
have a way of always taking that arm-chair, he finds. He also 
discovers that the whole plot of the piece rests upon one of the 
Oxford men finding, in the fourth act, someone’s long lost Will 
inside the evening newspaper. Further, the Oxford man considers 
that this incident gives him a right to retain that newspaper and 
read it intermittently, through the first three acts. The stage is 
very comfortably situated near the fire. Some woman, with an 
odd compassion, very much out of place, for poor old papa looking 
so utterly ridiculous on his music-stool, asks if he cannot sit 
among the performers during rehearsals and warm himself there by 
the fire? But she is assured that it would be horribly unprofes- 
sional and isn’t to be thought of. 

Everyone in town says the skirt-dancing parties are perfectly 
charming and brilliantly successful. If the money-spinner is not 
grateful for all the trouble Edith takes in getting them up, he 
certainly ought to be. It is not as if they were for her honour 
and glory. Not at all. They are given in his name, and it is 
therefore plainly his duty to make himself agreeable. Perhaps he 
tries. Perhaps it is Clapham still cleaving to him which makes 
him so dull, and apathetic, and heavy. Perhaps it is only 
because he is old, and tired. Who knows? If he rouses himself 
to think at all, it is perhaps to reflect that his mother—dead, God 
knows how many years ago—would scarcely have thought, in her 
bourgeoise way, that some of the fine ladies he is entertaining 
were altogether respectable. Perhaps, he would think himself— 
if he were allowed to think independently—that the entertainment 
itself is—well, a trifle vulgar. But then, as Edith told him this 
morning, he is so awfully Clapham. It must be because his mind 
is so permeated with the vulgarity of his native soil, that he sees 
vulgarity even in a chaste and beautiful entertainment which is 
the very height of fashion. 

His wife, for he has a wife, is not a creature of his common 
and earthy mould. She is far younger, with beauty still, an aris- 
tocratic origin, a delicate fragility, and a lung complaint which 
she dresses to perfection. She only lives in England a few months 
out of every year. The doctors say she is a perfect exotic, A 
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sweet term, which suits her to perfection. She has a villa in 
Algiers, and bears up wonderfully (her physician says she has a 
great heart although she is so frail) at the parting from her 
husband which takes place every year. He is more emotional. 
The bourgeois always are. That is one of the ways by which one 
can tell the breed. He has not forgotten the old love he had for 
her years ago. He does not expect—he never expected—that she 
should return it. Numbers of those obliging people who go ebout 
the world telling the truth, assure him that he was married for 
his money. He accepts the fact meekly. For what else should 
she, the second cousin, only a few times removed, of an Earl, have 
married a creature with a plebeian name, an obscure origin, and 
the clumsy hands and feet of the People? The Exotic tells her 
dearest friends—and being such an eminently charming person, 
her dearest friends are quite unlimited in number—that she 
sacrificed herself in marriage to retrieve her papa’s fortunes. Her 
dearest friends are quite enraptured at so rare and sweet a self- 
devotion, and say to each other on their way home that the Exotic 
is perfectly aware of the value of money, and had determined to 
marry the money-spinner when she was a child in the schoolroom, 
Such spiteful persons (ladies for the most part, who are probably 
jealous of the Exotic’s fine drawing-room and her well-preserved 
beauty) add that it would have been better for the money-spinner 
if he had married upon five hundred a year and lived ever after in 
a suburban villa (once the height of his ambition). Under such 
circumstances, the ladies add, the Exotic would not have had time 
for her lung complaint, and would have stayed at home like other 
people and looked after her husband and children. Or would have 
stayed at home, and died. They are unable to determine which 
alternative would have contributed most to the money-spinner’s 
happiness. He himself has an absolute devotion to his wife—and 
a corresponding belief in that lung complaint. He is too dull, 
perhaps, to form conceptions of what might have been. Or is too 
shrewd, despite his apathy, to think that his wife’s affection 
would have grown better in a crude villa, perpetually odoriferous 
of cooking, than in her dainty flower-scented rooms in Park Lane. 
He is one of those slow-going people whose feelings do not change. 
Even now, when her name is mentioned, his dim eyes brighten, 
and he rouses from the apathy into which he is falling deeper and 
deeper every day. She is the only subject upon which he can 
talk with animation, The son of his old age is vacuous, idle, and 
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dissolute. There is but one interest in the world left clear and 
fresh and strong to him—and that is the wife who neglects him. 
Every day, from the force of old habit, he drives to the City 
office in which years before he accumulated his fortune. The 
sons say it is perfectly ridiculous. Edith is not quite sure that it 
is not—well, a littlecommon. But sometimes, when they want an 
extra cheque, they will consent, so beautiful is their humility and 


_ condescension, to drive to the office and ask him for it personally. 


The sons wonder what the deuce he does there all day. They 
themselves know nothing about making money—only spending it. 
And that they do to perfection. Edith says he grubs about the 
old Stocks and Shares, and she verily believes is quite fond of 
them. Perhapshe is. They have for him the attraction of old asso- 


_ ciation. As he sits in the very elderly leather chair, which neither 


persuasion nor sarcasm can induce him to exchange for a better, 
it is possible that he recalls his youth. He recollects the old 
poverty, the bitter struggle, the keen ambition. He remembers 
the fierce incentive he had to work—the success coming slowly, 
slowly—and then bursting upon him like a great dawn. ‘ But Edith 
has come up, for a little money she says. Only people’s ideas of 
what constitutes a little money differ very considerably. ‘My 
dear papa,’ she exclaims, with a tap on his shoulder, ‘ you have 
been dozing. And if you only knew how you have been snoring 
I verily believe you would never go to sleep again.’ 

One morning the valet comes to Edith with a scared face. 
‘ My master,’ says the man, ‘is ill; and I think a doctor should 
be sent for at once.’ 

‘ Parker always loses his head in illness,’ says Edith when the 
man has gone. ‘Poor dear papa! I shall go up and see him, 
and then I can judge for myself. But I must say I hope to good- 
ness he won’t want the doctor; for who can be spared to fetch him 
this morning, with the dance coming off to-night and everything — 
I don’t know.’ 

The sons do not know either. Nor the guests. No one knows. 
And so everyone continues breakfast with an assumption of cheer- 
fulness, which is so very admirably done that it might almost be 
taken for the real thing. Edith sees papa, and does not think he 
is nearly so bad as Parker makes him out. He seems apathetic 
and heavy, and says very little. But that is all. (Edith has once 
been engaged to a physician, so she thinks she ought to know 
something of medicine.) . Still, perhaps they will go round by the 
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doctor’s, and ask him to call, during their morning drive. It is 
hundreds and thousands of miles out of their way, but it will never 
do to let poor old papa feel himself neglected. So after a little 
shopping at Shoolbred’s, ices at Buzzard’s, and a detour by way of 
Marshall & Snelgrove’s, they call on the doctor. He has just gone 
out, so there is a short unavoidable delay in his coming. But that 
does not matter, because the money-spinner has died some hours 
before. Parker has been with him, and has bent over him with a 
polite affection not born entirely, perhaps, of handsome wages and 
unlimited perquisites. His master says very little. He has been 
in the habit of saying very little all his life. He asks that a 
photograph of his wife—a dressy photograph in a theatrical pose— 
may be turned so that he can see it from where he lies. Once or 
twice he murmurs her name. His intellect is quite clear. He 
does not ask to see her, but appears to recollect perfectly that she 
is far away from him, as she has been for more than half their 
married life. Once he asks for his youngest.son, speaking of him by 
some baby name which has long since dropped into disuse. Parker 
explains to his master that Mr. Harold does not know his father 
is so ill, and has gone out riding. After that the money-spinner 
never speaks again. The monotonous ticking of the clock is the 
only sound that breaks the silence. The old man’s withered hands 
move restlessly on the bedclothes. He turns his head once, slowly, 
on his pillow and so dies, the most desolate of God’s creatures. 

The evening party has to be put off, and Edith goes into very 
stylish mourning. The vacuous son consoles himself by marrying 
a barmaid. It is whispered that the Exotic will not long remain 
a widow, and Parker has found a situation in a titled family. 
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AT THE ICE-HILLS. 


As a test for good robust nerves, the first attempt to descend a 
steep hill upon snowshoes is very excellent ; but let him who has 
thus tested his nerve-quality and found it satisfactory wait ; there 
_is still a surer test: let him see whether he can deliberately hurl 
himself adown the ‘facilis descensus’ of an ice-hill, without quail- 
ing? If he can do this he may fairly claim to be a brave of the 
first water. I remember well seeing so1sewhere—I think it was 
in an old volume of Punch—the picture of two gentlemen of a 
bygone day engaged in an argument concerning the respective 
merits of the then newfangled train and the stage coach. One of 
the speakers is the lawdator temporis acti—the late driver of a 
discarded coach ; the other a railway guard. The former is repre- 
sented as saying something to this effect: ‘As for haccidents, 
why, if the coach loses a wheel, or even topples over, why, there 
yer are; but when one o’ them bloomin’ trains runs off the rails, 
why, where are yer?” 

This is very much how I regarded the respective dangers of 
snow-shoeing and ice-hilling, before attempting either. In flying 
a hill upon the shoes I should undoubtedly come to utter grief. 
Granted ; but then the snow is soft, you plunge head first into it, 
and, as the old coachman so eloquently expressed it, there you are ! 
but in attempting the ice-hill, which is terribly steep and is nego- 
tiated upon a small iron sledge, the prospect is more fearsome, in 
that there is no soft white snow into which you may plunge and 
disappear until the rude laughter of the spectators shall have died 
away. On the contrary, there is nothing before you but a narrow 
lane of hard ice, bounded on either side by low walls of beaten 
snow, as hard as rock and studded with frequent lamp-posts 
designed specially for your ruin and exquisite discomfort. The 
tyro will assuredly come to grief at his first attempt—that fact 
may be regarded as a rule absolute—and then, to quote the old 
whip once more, ‘ where are yer ?’ 

Let me attempt to describe the ice-hills. Those of my readers 
who have visited St. Petersburg may possibly have enjoyed a 
drive over that portion of the environs of the Russian metropolis 
known as the ‘Islands.’ These islands are formed by the meander- 
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ings of the river Neva, which first divides the town into several 
portions, and then separating into four or five streams, like the 
outstretched fingers of a hand, converts these suburban districts 
into delightful islets, which are naturally much valued by the 
inhabitants as the park-lands of the capital. In a secluded corner 
of the island called Chrestoffsky there is a long avenue which, 
since the islands are not much used during winter as a fashionable 
driving resort, is yearly made over to the British colony as a site 
for their ice-hills. At either end of this avenue is erected, each 
winter, a tall platform, reached by three flights of stairs, and 
standing about as high as an average house. At the top of the 
platform is a room or landing, around the walls of which are placed 
comfortable seats for ladies and spectators. Sloping down from 
the landing is the ice-hill itself. The slope is first built of wood, 
and is then covered with thick squares of ice, which are frozen 
together and worked until their surface is as even as a mirror, and 
—well, there is no word to describe its slipperiness. On each side 
of the hill are bulwarks of about three feet in height; while, 
stretching away from the foot of the slope, along the avenue 
aforementioned, is the ‘run.’ This consists of no less smooth 
and slippery slabs of ice frozen together to form an unbroken 
stretch several hundred yards in length, reaching to the far end 
of the avenue, the width of this ice-lane being about two yards or 
a trifle over. At the end of the run is a second ice-hill, exactly 
similar to the first, but turned in the opposite direction, the level 
stretch at its foot running parallel with that of the first hill, and 
separated from the latter by a low bulwark of ice and beaten snow. 
The width of the avenue just suffices for the two ‘runs,’ one of 
which thus carries the sledge to the far end of the avenue, while 
the other brings it back to the starting-point. The hills are just 
about as steep as the roof of a house: I do not care to venture 
upon any more precise estimate, but any ice-hill student will bear 
me out when I say that no one can possibly want the roof of his 
house any steeper than the slope of an ice-hill; while if any one 
contends that the ice-hills are not so steep as the roof of a house, 
all I can say is, they are quite steep enough for me, thank you. 
I don’t care to have my ice-hills any steeper. 

At the foot of each staircase stand half a dozen men, employed 
to carry sledges up to the platform at the top of the landing. The 
sledges themselves are the neatest little things possible, and are 
designed—as far as speed is concerned—to rival the very bolts of 
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Olympian Jove, . They are made of iron, are.very heavy for their 
size, and are ornamented with velvet cushions bearing the embroi- 
dered monograms and crests of their owners. They are of two 
kinds—the single and the double sledge, the former being about 
two and the latter about three feet in length. The double sledges 
are designed for taking ladies down the hill; the single ones are 
for the bachelor performer. In the middle of the platform is a 
square flooring of ice upon which the individual about to take the 
plunge places his sledge in order to perch himself upon it before 
going over the edge and abandoning himself to fate. 

Before coming to the humiliating description of my first 

experience of the hills, I should mention that the ice-hills are 
supported by the annual subscriptions of members, the fee being 
about a guinea. Very few Russians belong, but there are many 
German and other foreign members, chiefly attachés from the 
various embassies, as well as residents. On two afternoons of the 
week a numerous and aristocratic company assembles in the 
room at the top of the hill. Here hot coffee is partaken of, and 
the proceedings are watched by the ladies; many of the less 
nervous of these themselves enjoying an occasional flight through 
space. . 
An extremely popular method of entertaining one’s friends 
among English and German circles in St. Petersburg is to invite 
them to an ‘ice-hill party.’ On such occasions the hills, as well 
as the runs, are brilliantly illuminated with Bengal lights; 
Chinese and other lanterns being hung from the trees in the 
avenue and upon improvised lamp-posts all along the run, The 
scene is fairy-like and bewitchingly lovely when the weather is 
fine and there is rime upon the branches overhead. After a few 
hours’ ice-hilling the guests drive away to supper—sometimes to 
the host’s own house, sometimes to ‘Samarcand,’ a well-known 
suburban restaurant close to the hills, where may be heard the 
wonderful Russian gipsy singers whom every traveller in the 
country should make a point of visiting. 

But I must return to my ice-hills. It was at such a party as 
that just described that I made my début as an ice-hillist. During 
the drive down, which was accomplished in an ordinary two-seated 
sledge drawn by a horse which whizzed us along the smooth track 
at a pace which laughed to scorn all such trifles as time and 
distance, my friend enlightened me as to the nature of ice-hilling, 
much as I have described it above. 
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‘It’s just tobogganing within limits, isn’t it?’ I said, after 
hearing the tale. 

‘Tobogganing ?’ repeated my friend with great scorn. ‘ Oh, 
yes, it’s tobogganing of course, in a way, just as driving in a 
penny bus and going as we are going now are both driving; but 
you wait till you’re on the hill, old chap, and if you ever tobog- 
ganed the pace you go down 7, I’ll eat’—I forget what he under- 
took to eat—his hat, probably, which was a fur cap and would 
certainly have choked him; but that is immaterial. 

‘ Doesn’t anyone get hurt ?’ I asked. 

‘Hurt? No!—knocked about a bit, of course, now and then, 
but not actually hurt. They would be if people were not very 
careful when there are beginners about. An old hand never starts 
off till the beginner has picked himself up and cleared out of the 
way.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said, ‘indeed. And does a beginner always come to 
grief at first then ?’ 

‘ Always,’ said my friend. ‘You don’t mind, do you? It’s 
the grandest fun in the world watching beginners, Why, several 
of our members only subscribe for the fun of coming down to see 
the new hands sprawl about.’ 

This was a pleasant prospect for me, anyhow. What a fool I 
was not to have come here beforehand to practise! I should not 
wonder if the party had been organised with me as the principal 
attraction. I suppose I should be the only beginner! What a 
disgusting position! If there is one thing in the world I do 
detest above others, it is making a fool of myself in public. What 
was to be done? Could I refuse to attempt the descent? I 
certainly would do so if it were possible. 

However, I soon found that there was no escape for me in this 
direction. Clearly I was the piéce de résistance for the evening— 
that is, I and another wretched young man; for there was a 
second victim, to my great joy. We had been anxiously expected 
at the top of the hill—that I could see the moment I reached the 
platform. A sort of general beam of pleasure and relief overspread 
all faces at my arrival, which said as plain as words, ‘Oh, here he 
is; now then, we shall have some sport!’ There were scores of 
people, ladies and men, sitting and standing about; the ladies all 
dressed in warm furs, the men in long felt boots—valinki is the 
word in the vulgar tongue—and thick Norfolk jackets or other 
short coats, and fur caps.. A huge urn, or samovar, filled with hot 
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mulled claret, steamed cheerfully upon a table in the corner. It 
was a pleasant picture, and I should have enjoyed it well enough 
but for the foreboding fear which sat, like some midnight horror, 
upon my chest. 

‘Now then, old chap; come on! we're all waiting for you. 


‘Got a sledge?’ cried a certain officious person, a relative of my 


own, for whom I had, up to this moment, cherished some of the 
natural fondness of kinship, but whom from this time I began to 
loathe as I had never hitherto loathed man or beast (he being one 
of the latter). 

I explained, with the best grace I could, that I desired to watch 
the experts awhile before endangering a life which, in a world 
where the good and great are so very scarce, was most precious. 

‘Endangering!’ repeated the Beast, scornfully, ‘there’s no 
danger! Why look here.’ Before the words were well out of his 
mouth he had taken his little sledge in his front paws, leaped 
head-first with it several feet down the hill, alighting in perfect 
safety in a recumbent position, and was whizzing down the incline, 
swift as a bolt and straight as an arrow. ‘Don’t you start off till 
I get back,’ I heard him shout as he flew, ‘I wouldn’t miss your 
first shot for the world.’ (Return in peace, Beast, and fear not ; 
I am not in such a violent hurry to commit suicide!) For a 
minute his outstretched form could be seen shooting along the 
run—still perfectly safe and perfectly straight—then he passed out 
of sight in the distance: it was quite beautiful, and looked the 
most simple performance possible. Surely it could not, after all, 
be so very difficult? Apparently the only thing necessary to 
salvation was to keep one’s head; that was all. Very well, I 
would keep my head: I would repeat to myself the advice of 
Horace (who might not have been quite so free with it, however, 
if he had tried his hand at the ice-hills): ‘Aeqguam memento, 
rebus in arduis, Servare mentem. (Alas! I remembered a little 
Latin then: where is that Latin now?) Yes, I would keep cool. 
I also made another resolution: that the other victim, who was 
likewise by this time trembling at the brink of the dread abyss, 
should go down that hill before I did; ay, though I pushed him 
over the edge with my own hands. However, we tossed up and I 
won, as it happened, fairly ; but I was quite capable, in my then 
frame of mind, of the basest deceptions, and should undoubtedly 
have cheated my fellow-victim, somehow or other, rather than 
‘ go first.’ 
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The individual whom I have designated ‘the Beast’ returned 
within three minutes after his departure, having traversed both 
the hills and the two long runs in that short space of time. We 
had tossed up during his absence, and Victim junior was now 
being screwed up to the necessary pitch of courage, or resolution, 
or desperation, or whatever the requisite quality may be called, 
sufficient to enable the poor wretch to abandon himself voluntarily 
to certain catastrophe—to be butchered, in fact, to make an ice- 
hill holiday. How thoughtless one is! Why could not I have 
realised beforehand that I was being led to this detestable ice-hill 
party like a lamb to the slaughter, for the express purpose of being 
induced to make an exhibition of myself? Why did I not stay at 
home and go to bed? I had never looked at the matter‘in this 
light : one never does look at things in the right light until too 
late! But everything is now ready for the first sacrifice: the 
victim is crowned and bound and prepared for the knife; in other 
words, he is placed upon his little velvet-cushioned sledge, and his 
hands encased in the clumsy-looking leather rvokavitzi, fingerless 
gloves used for steering the sledge. A dozen officious ‘friends’ 
(save the title!) stand around the poor wretch as he sits still a 
moment before taking the dreadful plunge—gracious heavens ! 
and I am to be the next! Well, at all events I should have the 
advantage of first watching him, and perhaps gaining some useful 
experience before my turn came. Instruction of all kinds and 
much conflicting advice was showering down upon the unfortunate 
fellow’s head in bewildering profusion. He was to touch the ice 
with one gloved hand whenever he desired to guide the sledge ; 
if he felt himself -gliding too much to one side he must gently 
touch the ice on the opposite quarter ; to slacken speed he must 
dig both heels violently into the ice and cling to it with both 
hands as well; the less steering he did the straighter the sledge 
would run, &c., &c. Every individual present had some advice to 
give—infallible advice—but, if I may judge from my own expe- 
rience, a few minutes later, the victim probably did not hear a 
single word, because there was a great booming sound going on in 
his head which entirely deprived him, for the time, of all discrimi- 
native consciousness : the only circumstance that he could fully 
realise being that he was just about to embark upon something 
quite as hazardous as the charge of the six hundred, but with none 
of the ‘kudos’ to follow, and that he wished to goodness he was 
safe at home in bed. At all events, such were my sentiments 
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shortly afterwards, and I suspect that his bore a family likeness to 
my own. One of the friends above mentioned was by this time 
holding on to the back of the victim’s sledge in order to give it 
the advantage of at least starting upon its course in the way it 
should go. Alas! poor victim; he did not long remain in the 
narrow path ; on the contrary, he went astray into the other road, 
whose end is grief and tribulation and lamp-posts—ay, and the 
laughter of friends. 

At last the fatal moment arrived, and Victim junior was 
launched into space. . . . 

The next few events followed one another with such exceeding 
rapidity that it is extremely difficult to describe them, and the 
reader must kindly bear in mind that the action was almost 
instantaneous, and did not take place at the limping pace at which 
my halting pen is compelled to proceed in attempting to accu- 
rately describe it. First of all, then, the sledge with its hapless 
burden darted straight down the very centre of the hill—thanks, 
so far, to the accurate start given to it by the friend at the top. 
Then, to my horror I observed it—as though struck by a sudden 
idea—head straight for the side of the incline, dash itself violently 
against the bulwark, and turn sharp round, so that the ribald 
spectators beheld the agonised face of Victim junior instead of 
the back of his head: truly it was a shocking sight! The rest of 
the descent was accomplished by that miserable man backwards : 
he was clinging convulsively with both hands to the sides of the 
sledge, and his countenance was as the face of those who feel that 
their last moment has arrived. 

After its first fell swoop to the right, the sledge never travelled 
another inch in a straight line. It dashed from one side of the 
hill to the other with inconceivable rapidity, and back again ; but 
as there was nothing to arrest its progress upon the hill itself, the 
inevitable climax was reserved for consummation upon the straight 
run at its foot. Once at the bottom of the hill the little sledge 
seemed to go absolutely crazy; it dashed itself against the ridge 
of hard snow on the left, carrying away a lamp-post and two 
Chinese lanterns ; then it flew with unerring precision straight 
into a small tree on the opposite side, causing the lanterns with 
which the latter was burdened to swing as though infected with its 
own madness, two of them catching fire with the oscillation, and 
immediately burning themselves up. This was its last effort, for 
flying off at a tangent from the tree on the right, it took the 
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barrier at a bound, carrying my fellow-victim with it, and com- 
mitted suicide in the deep snow on the far side of the second run. 
As for its late passenger—the boy—oh! where was he? ... Ask 
of the Chinese lanterns (and other relics of his journey), which 
with fragments strewed the way! He was lost sight of for some 
little while; the fact being that he had stuck manfully to his ship 
until her last wild leap had dissolved the partnership, and the 
two—ship and passenger—had then raced side by side through the 
air, the victim arriving first by a short head; this lead he had, 
however, augmented by turning twice head over heels, on reaching 
terra firma, while the sledge remained imbedded in the deep snow 
at the spot where it first touched ground. 

Apparently the profanum vulgus at the top of the hill took it 
for granted that their victim was not seriously damaged. It is to 
be hoped that this was their conviction ; for their laughter was of 
the most boisterous description. I am bound to say that, standing 
as I then stood upon the very brink of an abyss into which one 
victim had already been cast, and into which I was myself so soon 
to be hurled after him, I was not, personally, in the mood for 
mirth. I felt shocked at the levity of the profane crowd, As for 
the subject of their ribald merriment, though extremely sorry for 
his misfortunes, I could not help hoping that he had broken a 
couple of legs or so, or done himself some equally serious injury, 
in order to provide me with an adequate excuse for declining to 
submit myself to the certainty of a similar fate; but alas! he re- 
appeared all too quickly upon the scene, and apparently not much 
the worse. I must say I did feel a little annoyed with the fellow 
for not being damaged; it was mean of him; he might have 
limped a bit, or shed a little blood, at least, instead of returning 
so brutally free of injury. He had emerged from his snow grave, 
picked himself up, collected his sledge and other appurtenances, 
and was now walking slowly back along the run, amid the mingled 
laughter and applause of the assembled multitude. The young 
idiot took his cap off, as though he were a great batsman return- 
ing to the pavilion after making a ‘century’ in a classic cricket 
match! I have never cared for that young fellow since. He had 
the effrontery to declare that he was not hurt a bit and had rather 
enjoyed the treat! He said the motion was delightful. ‘ What 
about the collision with trees and lamp-posts,’ I asked, ‘ was that 
delightful too?’ He explained that he had only collided, person- 
ally, with one lamp-post, which caught him in the back and was 
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sent flying for its pains (he seemed rather proud of this); his 
sledge had borne all the rest of the knocks, he said. He was good 
enough to add that it was now my turn, and that he fancied the 
spectacle would more than repay him for any slight inconveniences 
that he had suffered, such as colliding with birch-trees and being 
encircled with a ring of blazing Chinese lanterns as he spun round 
and round in that devil’s delight of his. Other voices chimed in, 
and pointed out that I really must go now! There was nothing 
for it—the die was cast ; with the Trump of Doom ringing in my 
ears I sat down on the sledge. 

‘Now, are you quite sure you understand ?—press your right 
hand on the ice if you want to go to the right and vice versa,’ said 
my friend. ‘ Don’t be alarmed—there’s no danger; only keep 
your head and don’t get flurried !’ 

‘But if the sledge turns sharp round, as it did with the other 
fellow ?’ I asked. 

‘Why, it’s just as easy to go down backwards as it is forwards,’ 
said another spectator ; ‘if you'll wait till I come back I'll show 
you.’ 

So saying he deliberately sat down backwards upon his sledge, 
and then and there launched himself in that position down the hill. 
I expected to see the rash creature hurled instantly to destruc- 
tion; but instead of that he glided-down with perfect ease and 
precision, keeping with mathematical accuracy to the very centre 
of the narrow track, and scarcely requiring to guide his sledge, 
though he could not, of course, see where he was going—at least 
I had not observed that he was accommodated with eyes at the 
back of his head. The sight refreshed and encouraged me. Why, 
after all, should I not be able to do this thing? It looked easy 


enough. Now then, I said to myself, aegquam memento . . . the 
moment had arrived! . . . I was being straightened preparatory to 
being shoved off—shoved off into the bottomless abyss! . . . ‘Are 


you ready ?’—the words sounded a great way off. Yes, I was 
ready. ‘Away you go, then!’ 
The first sensation was a horrible sickening one. My heart 
seemed to jump into my mouth as the sledge tipped over the edge 
and started off upon its lightning-like career. Aequam memento, 
aequam memento! I repeated to myself; keep cool! The sledge, 


_ wonderful to relate, preserved at first an absolutely straight line, 


so well had I been started and so still did I sit. Right down the 
very middle of the hill we sped, like a flash, amid cheers and 
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shouts of encouragement from above. After the first sickening 
gulp the sensation was not unpleasant ; but the speed was terrific. 
I felt that my aequam memento would not save me if the sledge 
diverged but a hair’s breadth from its course. I should lose my 
head—I was losing it now. . . . I could feel it going ; the bottom 
of the hill was passed in safety, but my nerves were failing—the 
least hitch and I was doomed to disaster. . . . Alas! that disaster 
came all too soon. Hardly was the foot of the hill passed in safety 
when the sledge, to gain some private end (probably that of 
getting rid of its encumbrance), suddenly darted violently to the 
left. I plumped my hand down on the right—aequam memento 
—crash ! we went against the side, and a lamp-post went by the 
board ; but I was not unshipped yet ; I was whizzing along back- 
wards now, in what direction I could not tell; but the pace was 
terrific. Keep cool—keep cool! I whispered; aeqguam mem 
crash! smash! bang !—it was the climax! Sparks and lights 
seemed to fly around me on all sides; I was the plaything of all 
the spirits of destruction and chaos! . . . a moment or two ot 
crashes, then a period of wild whizzing round and round, in a 
sitting position, upon the ice, and then all was still. 

Where was I, and where was my sledge? Well, apparently 
JI was in the middle of the second run, on the bare ice, with a 
Chinese lantern in my lap and another entangled with my left 
foot. Lamp-posts were scattered over both runs in reckless pro- 
fusion, and the bough of a tree lay across the first run. For 
twenty yards or so there was snow—much snow—scattered over 
the track ; the place looked as if a battle had been fought there ; 
but where was my sledge, and what was that bedlam of noise from 
the top of the hill? : .’. Be still, Oh, heart! it is but the unfeeling 
laughter of thy friends that rises upon the midnight air. I have 
made a fool of myself; of that there can be no reasonable doubt ; 
but Iam unhurt. How I came to be unhurt I neither do, nor 
did, nor ever shall comprehend ; for I felt that I ought to be very 
much hurt indeed. But where was my sledge all this time ? 
surely it could not be yonder object a hundred yards further on, 
like a little black speck in the distance? It was indeed, though. 
It had got rid of me, happily, comparatively early in its mad 
career and had dashed on, overturning, lamp-posts and strewing 
the course with Chinese lanterns as it sped, until brought to its 
senses by colliding with a substantial tree-trunk, and there it lay 
upside-down, the very type of ruin and destruction ! : 
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Slowly and sadly I picked my way back, while hired menials 
hastened out with brooms to clear away the débris. 

Such was my first attempt to learn the mysteries of ice-hilling. 
My friends assured me that I had shown great promise and would 
soon acquire proficiency. In vain I urged that proficiency would 
arrive only when the breath had finally left my tortured body, if 
it was to be attained in the expensive manner just experienced by 
me. However, I tried again and yet again, and many times, and 
steadily improved, though at the expense of a vast number of 
Chinese lanterns ; and at last I accomplished the whole length of 
the run in safety, reaching the very end without a catastrophe. 
It was a proud moment, and from this time I became the wildest 
of enthusiasts over the delights of ice-hilling. I soon learned to 
go down kneeling and lying, as easily as sitting, and could even 
take a lady down safely after a day or two of steady practice, when 
I found one bold enough to trust herself to my ’prentice hand. 
When a lady is taken down the larger sledge is used; the gentle- 
man sits in front, while the lady kneels behind him, resting her 
hands upon his shoulders. The art of descending backwards, 
which looks so hopelessly difficult at first sight, is easily acquired ; 
the secret being, simply to keep one’s gaze firmly fixed upon the 
top of the hill, or upon the centre of the track, and not to permit 
the sledge to deviate from that centre by a single hair’s breadth. 
‘ Busses,’ by which term is meant a collection of six, or eight, or 
any number of sledges whose occupants, all kneeling either back- 
wards or forwards, cling on to one another as best they can, form 
perhaps the most amusing of all the methods of flying the hill. 
The speed attained by one of these busses is tremendous, owing, 
of course, to the extra impetus gained by the weight of a large 
number of heavy sledges massed together. The foremost sledge, 
which is generally occupied by an experienced ice-hiller kneeling 
backwards, steers the bus. When a bus comes to grief it is grief 
indeed, and there is much work after such a calamity for the 
employés whose duty it is to clear away scattered snow, ill-used 
lanterns, and débris generally. During a considerable experience 
of the ‘hills,’ I have never witnessed a single accident. The spills 
are of course numerous, and, until one is accustomed to them, 
terrible to witness ; but it is principally the protruding runners of 
the iron sledges that get the hard knocks, and the lamp-posts are 
the chief sufferers. I have said that I soon became one of the 
most enthusiastic of the devotees of the ice-hills : I may add that 
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I am so still, and that I know of scarcely any amusement so fasci- 
nating and so exhilarating as this: the exercise is glorious; the 
excitement quite sufficient to prevent the sameness of the occupa- 
tion becoming wearisome ; and on the whole I may safely affirm 
that ice-hilling is quite one of the most delightful and cha- 
racteristic of the pastimes to be enjoyed in the country of the 
Tsar, 

But for all that, and in spite of the many happy hours since 
spent in atoning for the first hour of dread, the memory of that 
horrible moment when—having watched my fellow-victim’s 
terrible fate—I sat balanced over the edge of the dreadful abyss, 
knowing that I was to be despatched, next instant, on a lightning- 
like tour which could only end in a giddy dance with lamp-posts 
and Chinese lanterns for partners, is still powerful enough to send 
a chill of horror through me ; and I sometimes wonder that I did 
not turn and run, jump into the first vehicle I saw, drive straight 
up to town and retire to bed, rather than face the ordeal of that 
first awful, sickening plunge into space. 
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LITT’LA-IZA. 


SHE had been christened ‘ Eliza Emily Liversuch.’ But, except 
for the fact that she was made an inheritor of the kingdom of 
Heaven—a very important fact for one who was destined to possess 
nothing on earth—her christening had been in vain. No one ever 
called her by her baptismal name. She was only ‘ Little ’Liza,’ or 
as more commonly pronounced by those about her, ‘ Litt’la-iza.’ 

She was fortunate in receiving the privilege of a christening at 
all. In that respect she was better off than the babies that came 
after ; in all other respects they had the advantage. Butat the time 
that her mother took her to the font she was the only child, and Mrs. 
Liversuch was proud of her new dignity, and prepared to let Eliza 
Emily start fair in the race of life. | However, before very long it 
became clear that, through somebody’s fault, certainly not her 
own, Litt’la-iza was handicapped. It was-not only that she was not 
able to run the course ; it became doubtful if she could walk it. 

When Tommy was born she could only crawl, and when Billy 
arrived she was crawling still. When Tommy was capable of 
maintaining the perpendicular for a considerable length of time 
without endangering his nose, Mrs. Liversuch began to wonder 
seriously at Litt’la-iza’s lack of ambition. One day she carried her 
to the London Hospital. When she returned it was with the 
knowledge that Litt’la-iza could never be expected to walk. Her 
legs were paralysed. 

Perhaps Litt’la-iza had suspected it all along, and that was why 
her efforts to ‘ feel her legs’ had been so feeble, and why when she 
had toppled over directly she started to obtain the lump of sugar 
held at a distance of three-quarters of a yard, she promptly 
abandoned all methods of locomotion save that which made the 
danger of a fall impossible. Perhaps, too, that was why she was 
of such a serious disposition. Mrs, Liversuch thought it was only 
because girls were by nature quieter than boys, that while the 
latter cried and quarrelled and scratched each other, and clamoured 
to be taken up at all sorts of inconvenient minutes, their sister was 
content to sit on the floor and play with the coals, and would re- 
main for hours where she had been placed, staring before her with 
wide, pensive eyes. When she discovered the truth the mother 
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was very disappointed. She was fonder of girls than boys, and she 
had been proud of her first-born. She hated having to tell her 
neighbours, when they remarked on the child’s backwardness, that 
Litt’la-iza would never be anything but a burden to her. If she 
had had another daughter she might have forgiven Litt’la-iza for 
not being a credit to her, but all the subsequent children were 
boys. She was not unkind to Litt’la-iza, but she seemed to have 
lost interest in her. Besides, the others asserted their claims on 
her attention, whereas the cripple child had an instinct for patient 
submission. 

As time went on, and the children grew plentiful in proportion 
as work and food grew scarce, it was generally understood that if 
anyone had less to eat than the others it must be Litt’la-iza. The 
boys would have to be strong and go to school and earn their 
livings; it didn’t matter so much about poor Litt’la-iza, who was 
no credit to her food even when she had it, but remained pale and 
thin and tiny. 

From the day that her mother brought her back from the hos- 
pital Litt’la-iza did not gout of doors. The baby was too heavy to 
carry, so when anyone went in the perambulator it was he, and as 
long as there was a perambulator there was always a baby to 
occupy it. At last the perambulator was sold. Mrs. Liversuch 
was in want of money, and moreover, she never found time now to 
go out and wheel the children. They had to take the air in the 
gutter. Litt’la-iza would sit indoors, and hold the latest baby in 
her weak arms while the mother worked. At last adverse cir- 
cumstances compelled the family to move. On this occasion Litt’- 
la-iza’s father carried her (and the kitchen fender) through the 
streets of Whitechapel. It being winter and rainy weather she was 
cold and wretched. If she had had any desires before to be some- 
times in the open air this checked them. The next move they 
made was effected without the necessity of going out of doors. 
The family went a flight higher, and so saved half a crown a 
week, 

Mr. Liversuch was a tailor by trade. For an insignificant 
wage he ran up the legs of several pairs of trousers daily. But 
whether because there was a decrease in the number of those 
gentlemen who purchase ready-made clothing, or for some other 
reason, Mr. Liversuch began to complain that work was slack. 
Sometimes even, when he brought home the trousers they were 
flung, till wanted, over shivering barelegged children who had 
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neither food nor clothing. There were times, too, when the 
trousers were not forthcoming. Then Mr. Liversuch, unable to 
contemplate the miseries of his family, or to bear the complaining 
of his wife, would go out and walk the streets till night. 

It was thus he fell into bad habits. He used to say he was 
looking for work, but apparently work was an accomplished player 
at the game of hide and seek. When by any chance he found it, 
his wife and children had cause to regret it. The money went in 
drink. Mrs. Liversuch managed to earn a little, and the eldest 
boy was sent out to work. So they subsisted somehow, 

Litt’la-iza was now twelve years old, a surprising age for het to 
have attained to under the circumstances. She was a queer, 
wizened, ugly little creature, with eyes at once shrewd and gentle, 
and a shock of unkempt yellow hair. She could not read or write, 
and she had seen nothing of the world; yet her brain had de- 
veloped in some sort of way, and she had ideas. There was one thing 
of which Litt’la-iza was capable by nature and that was love. She 
had probably never heard this word, and she could certainly not 
have defined the sentiment, and yet she loved in a deep, silent, 
undemonstrative way. She loved and pitied her drunken father, 
she loved the mother who neglected her, she loved the dirty, 
quarrelsome little boys, her brothers, and she loved God. 

I do not know how she managed to do this last, for no one had 
ever told her anything about Him ; there was little enough in her 
squalid home to suggest Him to her ; and she could seldom obtain 
even a peep at the sky. But He can reveal Himself without the 
aid of His feeble instruments, and many hold the hem of His 
garment ignorant of the Nature of Him against whom they press. 
At any rate Litt’la-iza was conscious that she had a Friend, and she 
talked to Him and told Him the thoughts of her heart, though she 
did not call Him by any name. And her religion’took the form 
of sacrifice. The crowning act of her silent life was heroic ; that 
is why it is chronicled here. 

It was on Litt’la-iza’s birthday that the family again moved. 
That is to say, they gave up the back room and all went into the 
front one. The furniture of the sitting-room, consisting of a 
chair and a three-legged table, was carried in by Mrs. Liversuch. 
Sundry children followed bearing the cooking utensils—a saucepan 
and a frying-pan, two cups and a plate, and the family tea-pot, the 
spout of which got knocked off in the transit. 

Litt’la-iza took no part in this flitting. She was in the bedroom 
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already. She had grown too feeble of late to help herself much, 
and her mother being too busy to attend to the girl’s toilet every 
day, and having nothing but a shawl to dress her in when she was 
up, frequently let her remain in bed. Sometimes Litt’la-iza slept 
then. At night the snores and kicking of her young brothers, who 
shared the bed with her, made slumber a difficult matter. 

‘Is that all?’ she inquired in her shrill little voice when the 
articles from the next room had been satisfactorily disposed. 

Mrs. Liversuch nodded. She had seated herself on the rickety 
chair. The children had swarmed up on the bed. 

‘ There ain’t nothink more,’ said Mrs. Liversuch. 

‘Lor!’ said Litt’la-iza. But the ejaculation was expressive. 

‘The sofy ?’ she asked presently. 

‘Put away.’ 

‘Where'll you sleep ?’ 

Mrs. Liversuch shrugged her shoulders. 

‘We'll have to manage somehow,’ she said. She had reached 
that pitch of despair that nothing seemed to disturb her very 
much. ‘There’s the floor. And I s’pose you can git another child 
in that bed.’ 

Litt’la-iza pulled her sharp chin. 

Yes,’ she said; ‘Ben ‘ld curl up comfortable.’ 

She was a philosophic person, Litt’la-iza. She had no conception 
that there was such a thing as luxury. Hunger and cold and 
pain and weariness seemed to her as essential to human existence 
as breathing. Though she was neglected no one was actively 
unkind to her. Perhaps if she had reasoned about such things 
she would have said she was not wnhappy. As for happiness, 
Litt’la-iza looked not for it in this life, for the simple reason that 
she knew nothing whatever about it. She took things as they 
came. As the bed was always crowded it was not worth ex- 
cluding Ben because he would make one more. ‘ Yes,’ she re- 
peated ; ‘Ben ‘Id curl up comfortable.’ And she added pensively, 
but not in any way complainingly, and rather as if she were 
speaking of some other person, ‘Seems a pity me lumberin’ of it, 
don’t it ?’ 

‘It can’t be helped,’ said Mrs. Liversuch. ‘ But I dunno,’ she 
added wearily, ‘how we are going to manage later on.’ 

‘TI don’t, neither,’ said Litt’la-iza. 

The facts of her existence were such that this poor little cripple 
could not pretend to ignorance of those stern realities of life from 
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the knowledge of which happier maidens are jealously guarded. 
Then she changed the subject. 

‘ Ain’t there any dinner ?’ she asked. 

Mrs. Liversuch awoke from a reverie. 

‘There’s a bit of bread and drippin’,’ she said. ‘I dropped it 
in the saucepan. Give us the knife, Walter.’ 

The small youth thus addressed produced a knife from some- 
where. The lid of the saucepan was taken off, and a piece of stale 
bread disclosed. The dripping to which allusion had been made 
was a dark fatty substance which had already imparted a greasy 
appearance to the crust against which it had been nestling in the 
saucepan. 

The eager children crowded round their mother. She cut a 
few thick slices and smeared the dripping over them. Grimy 
hands were stretched out, and there was a contented sound o 
munching. 

‘’Liza ?’ inquired her mother, the knife held interrogatively 
towards her. 

‘No,’ said Litt’la-iza, ‘I ain’t hungry.’ 

She often said that at meal times. Sometimes it was the 
truth and sometimes it was not. She had certainly accustomed 
herself to do with a minimum of food, and could well have been 
training for a fasting prodigy. A drink of water seemed to make 
a satisfactory meal for poor Litt’la-iza. When she said, ‘I ain’t 
hungry,’ no one attempted to urge, even if her tone were wistful, 
her to eat. All were too glad to have the chance of another bite 
of bread and butter; and sometimes when Litt’la-iza accepted 
a slice it was only to hold it to one little mouth after another with 
a shrill ‘’Ave a bite ?’ which was always unhesitatingly answered 
without the aid of words. And no one realised that Litt’la-iza 
was dying, before her time, of slow starvation. 

Dying before her time—and yet she lived too long, it would 
seem. The new arrangement, by which Litt’la-iza had more of the 
society of her family than she had formerly enjoyed, certainly 
helped her on the downward way. She was used to breathing a 
vitiated atmosphere, but seven in a room during summer weather 
made even her well-trained lungs sometimes cry out for a little 
oxygen, though she did not understand what it was that they 
wanted, and why at night she longed to fling out her weak arms 
panting. If she had done so she would have disturbed her bed- 
fellows, and therefore she lay still and suffered. 
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In the daytime, however, she had still some hours of com- 
parative solitude, for such of the young ones as had clothes of 
any description went to the ragged school, or played in the gutter. 
Mrs. Liversuch never went outside, but she sometimes gossiped 
on the landing or at the street-door. Mr. Liversuch, other work 
still eluding him, had parted with his machine and gone tramp- 
ing. It was probable he would be away during the time of 
harvesting and hopping. 

One day a neighbour dropped in on Mrs. Liversuch. She was 
the woman from downstairs, who had promised to aid Mrs. Liver- 
such in time of need. She was an untidy, pleasant-faced woman, 
with a practical bent of mind. 

There was no one in the room but Litt’la-iza, who was lying 
with her eyes closed, so that they thought she was asleep, though 
they would not have troubled themselves in any case about her 
presence. Mrs. Hobbes was talking about her daughter who had 
just got married, an event that is of importance in all ranks of 
society, though in the East End mothers get their daughters 
‘off their hands’ with less difficulty than: do those of the respect- 
able West. 

‘I miss her,’ said Mrs. Hobbes; ‘ daughters is companionabler 
than sons. You ain’t never ’ad one, ’ave yer ?’ 

‘Only her.’ Mrs. Liversuch pointed to the bed. ‘She don’t 
’ardly count.’ 

The small figure in the tattered shawl, who lay outside the 
equally tattered coverlid, stirred slightly ; the little grey face, 
which was so weird and ugly and shrunken, quivered. She had 
known all along that she didn’t ‘’ardly count,’ and yet there was 
still enough life in her to make it grievous to hear these words. 

‘ P’raps this'll be a girl, my dear,’ said Mrs. Hobbes soothingly. 

‘ P’raps so,’ said Mrs. Liversuch. And then she sighed heavily. 
‘Oh dear,’ she said, ‘I don’t see how I’m to manage. There 
ain’t a thing in the place, and poor Litt’la-iza’s not fit to be 
moved.’ 

‘She'll have to be,’ said the other woman. ‘ You owes your- 
self a dooty. Besides, you'll want the child to be strong.’ 

‘Oh dear, yes,’ said Mrs. Liversuch with energy. ‘It’s bad 
enough havin’ ’em at all, and ’Enery not earnin’. I couldn’t abear 
to have another cripple.’ 

‘No; poor Litt’la-iza’s enough,’ said Mrs. Hobbes. 

Then she walked round to the bed and regarded the child. 
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‘I don’t think she'll last,’ she said, in a stage whisper. ‘ Poor 
little crittur, she added, not ungently. ‘Her life ain’t much 
value to her. It’ll be a mercy when she goes.’ 

‘Yet I’ld miss her,’ said Mrs. Liversuch, who had followed her 
friend. ‘She’s ’elpless. She can’t even do mendin’ or nothin’ 
now. But she’s willin’. And she’s my own child, yer see, Mrs. 
Hobbes. A mother’s a mother.’ 

At these words two tears crept from under Litt’la~iza’s closed 
lids, and trickled down her cheeks. Neither of the women 
observed them. Mrs. Hobbes had turned to go outside, and 7 
Liversuch accompanied her to the door. 

Not long afterwards Mrs. Liversuch was sitting on the shitty 
chair, with her hands clasped on her lap and her eyes fixed in 
dreary contemplation of nothingness, when the thin piping voice 
of Litt’la-iza roused her. She turned and looked at her daughter. 

Yes, ’Liza.’ i 

‘Do dyin’ hurt ?’ 

‘I don’t—know. It depends. What for do you ask?’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder but that I died afore long.’ 

‘Why, ’Liza? You don’t feel badder, do yer ?’ 

Mrs. Liversuch rose‘and came to her side. 

‘There don’t seem much strength left tome. . . . I’m sorry 
I been ’elpless, mother.’ 

‘ Oh, ’Liza,’ said her mother, with sudden and unwonted tender- 
ness, the crushed maternal instinct asserting itself for a moment, 
‘it weren’t your fault ; you couldn’t ’elp it.’ 

‘No,’ said ’Liza sadly, ‘I couldn’t ’elp it. I done my best.’ 

There was a short silence. 

‘Do yer know when dyin’ comes on ?’ ’Liza asked then. 

‘I—don’t know, ’Liza,’ said Mrs. Liversuch, looking away. 

‘’Cause,’ said Litt’la-iza, ‘if I felt mine a-comin’, I—I sort o’ 
fancy I’ld like to be took up, and set on a chair—and—and die 
like other folk.’ 

‘But, ’Liza, when people are ill they go to bed. Most of ’em 
dies there.’ 

‘Do they now? ... Well, p’raps they ain’t been there in 
their beds so long as me. . . . I—I’ld like to be took up.’ She 
began to fidget with her shawl. ‘ Yer see,’ she said hesitatingly, 
‘it ‘ld be awkward if anyone else was took ill, now, wouldn’t it ?’ 

"Liza was not used to subterfuge. Something like a blush 
spread over the ashen face. 
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‘*Liza,’ said her mother, ‘ you heerd—what Mrs. Hobbes was 
sayin’ !’ 

’Liza was silent. 

‘Did yer?’ 

‘I sort—o’ fancied—she said—you might be wantin’ this 
ere bed.’ 

‘Oh, ’Liza!’ Mrs. Liversuch burst into tears. ‘To think as 
you should ha’ heerd! Don’t you go havin’ them thoughts. No, 
’Liza! Lain’t goin’ to turn you off, not for nothin’! Oh, I hope 
I ain’t been ’ard on yer. “Liza, there’s been so many to see to. 
And if you was ’elpless, you couldn’t help it.’ 

‘No,’ said Litt’la-iza again, ‘I couldn’t ’elp it.’ 

‘You ain’t been un’appy, ’Liza, ’ave yer? Say youain’t. I 
never see a child o’ mine die afore. If we ’adn’t fell on bad times 
you might ’ave ’ad things better. Say you ain’t been un’appy, 
*Liza.’ 

Litt’la-iza turned her strange unchildlike eyes on her mother. 
It seemed a wonderful thing that anyone could speak to her 
in that tone. It thrilled her with a hitherto unknown sensa- 
tion. She put out a claw-like hand and touched her mother’s 
cheek. 

But she did not answer her question. Something in her 
little throat prevented any attempt at utterance. When she did 
speak it was only to say softly— 

‘I loves yer.’ 

‘*Liza,’ said her mother, in a choked voice, ‘don’t you say no’ 
more about gettin’ out o’ that bed. You ain’t fit. And it ‘ld lie 
on my mindif I moved yer. On that bed you stays comfortable 
for the rest o’ yer days.’ 

‘Well,’ said Litt’la-iza to herself, ‘I must ’urry up and die. 
P’raps the baby ‘ll be crippley too. Mrs. Hobbes said so. I 
couldn’t abear that the baby ‘ld be crippley. I must ’urry up 
and die.’ 

This thought having taken possession of her mind occupied it 
to the exclusion of all else. She laid the matter before her Friend 
again and again, using the same form so constantly that at last 
it became an involuntary expression. 

‘I wouldn’t be in an ’urry if it weren’t acause of that. It 
ain’t as I special wants to die. But please let me go afore the 
baby comes, in case it should be crippley.’ 

During the few days that followed her talk with Mrs, Liversuch, 
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the latter treated her with an unusual kindness and considera- 
tion, but it was evident that no care could save Litt’la-iza now. 
She was surely sinking. She refused food, and she had become 
so very thin that it was possible to count her bones. So weak 
was she, too, that she could hardly move in bed. Her legs, of 
course, had always been useless, but she had been able to sit up 
and to employ her hands. Moreover, she could scarcely speak. 
The shrill unmusical voice was only, a whisper. Fortunately 
during those hot summer days the children were very little in- 
doors, and Mrs. Liversuch had commanded that they should sleep 
on the floor, only Ben sharing poor Litt’la-iza’s bed. 

The child’s mind shared with her body in its failing power, 
but the dominant thought was persistent. Often her lips moved 
though no sound ieeneid: from them. 

‘Please let me go afore the baby comes, in case it should be 
crippley.’ 

On the fourth day she seemed suddenly to rally. She heanane 
more conscious of what was going on around her. Mrs. Hobbes, 
who had been summoned upstairs, came and looked at her. 

‘ You’d best move this child, my dear,’ she said. 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Liversuch firmly. ‘I ain’t a goin’ to, and I 
forbids you totouch her. Poor Litt’la-iza, let her die comfortable, 
at any rate.’ 

‘I think you’re behavin’ foolish,’ said Mrs. Hobbes, keeping 
her.temper with difficulty. 

‘I ain’t in a state to quarrel about it,’ said poor Mrs. Liversuch, 
‘but whatever comes to me, there she stays.’ 

Litt’la-iza heard. They would not move her.’ She opened her 
weary eyes. They rested for a moment on her mother’s white 
suffering face. She understood. 

There was only one thing to be done. Could she do it ? 

‘I ain’t died,’ she said to herself, ‘and p’raps the baby ’ll be 
- crippley.’ 

She closed her eyes again. The perspiration broke out on 
her face. She clenched her little hands. From the bed to the 
ground was a drop of about two feet. 

She was lying somewhat near the edge of the bed. She 
stretched out a feeble arm to calculate the distance. 

Mrs. Hobbes had gone back to Mrs. Liversuch, and no one was 
looking at her. She made a supreme effort, and dragged herself 
to one side, 
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‘Gracious!’ cried Mrs. Liversuch, ‘the child’s fallen out of bed. 
Oh, poor Litt’la-iza! Poor Litt’la-iza!’ 

Mrs. Hobbes ran to pick her up. 

‘It’s providental,’ she exclaimed. 

‘Poor Litt’la-iza!’ said her mother again. 

‘Let me set her on this cheer,’ said Mrs. Hobbes, who had no 
intention of being inhuman, but whose professional instincts were 
strong. ‘I'll look to her by-and-by.’ 

No one could attend to-her for some little time. When Mrs. 
Hobbes at length went to her she was dead. 

The last sound of which Litt’la-iza had been conscious was the 
cry of the baby girl to whom she had given a chance to start 
fair. 
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HUMOURS OF RUSTIC PSALMODY. 


THACKERAY’S celebrated Duke, who never went to church in town, 
but used to sing the hymns in the family pew in the country 
with fine effect, must have been a man of great moral courage. 
Perhaps he had discriminating tastes, and found in the choir 
gallery that amusement which in the city he preferred to draw 
from the more legitimate sources of recreation. Even Samuel 
Pepys, who chuckled at the red-vested fiddlers in Westminster 
Abbey, and got ‘mighty sport’ from the clerk who sung out of 
tune, thought it a jest to hear ‘the clerk begin the 25th 
Psalm, which hath a proper tune to it, and then the 116th, which 
cannot be sung to that tune ;’ and if the church were the place 
in which to look for jests, many would no doubt have found ex- 
cellent sport in the good old times. It is the fashion nowadays 
to deplore the disappearance of the village band, the fiddles and 
the viols, the flutes and the clarionets, the bassoons and the horns, 
that occupied the choir galleries of the country’s Sleepy Hollows. 
We are told that it was all a sad mistake to let these time- 
honoured instruments go before the advance of the ‘ gusty organ,’ 
as Leigh Hunt calls it, and the wheezing harmonium. The play- 
ing, it is admitted, was not very good, the instruments were as 
frequently out of tune as the vocalists were out of breath, and as 
often as not there was more quarrelling than harmony among the 
performers. But an institution should be improved, not abolished ; 
and whereas formerly every little village had its half-dozen men 
who could play on one instrument or other, now there are only 
half a dozen boys who can manage the concertina. Well, it is a 
pity, no doubt. 

There are compensations, however. If we have not heard with 
our own ears, our fathers have certainly declared unto us the 
wonderful things that were done of old time in the village choir 
gallery. Our forefathers found a weekly relief from the Calvinistic 
strait-waistcoat in what they called ‘fuguing’ tunes, a fugue 
being defined by one of their own wits as a musical composition 
the various ‘parts’ of which ‘run away’ from each other, while 
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the hearer runs away from them all! An obscure poetaster put 
it in a more kindly way when he said: 
A fugue let loose cheers up the place, 
With bass and tenor, alto, air, 


The parts strike in with measured grace, 
And something sweet is everywhere. 


The sweetness would of course depend upon circumstances; but 
it may be admitted without any reserve that if the fuguing tunes 
of the old psalmody days were again ‘let loose,’ a good many 
meeting-houses would be ‘cheered up’ in a way to delight the 
heart of even a nineteenth-century Pepys. 

The unusual effect of the successive ‘ piling up’ of lines and 
phrases as they were repeated ad libitum with ever-increasing 
force was probably exhilarating if not devotional—as when Hodge 
set himself to sing the praises of ‘dra-gons stout and strong,’ or 
to tell how ‘ some put their trust in charr’ots and some in ’orses,’ 
and soon. But the verbal effect was occasionally quite startling, 
though it may be doubted if the simple souls who sang ever saw 
the absurdity. A congregation would be heard lustily proclaiming 
their defiance of the Decalogue in ‘I love to steal—I love to steal,’ 
while all they meant to do was ‘to steal awhile away’ to some 
imaginary realm of spiritual blessedness. ‘Stir up this stu—stir 
up this stu’ was only the ‘ fuguing’ form of ‘Stir up this stupid 
heart to pray.’ And so with ‘And take thy pil—and take thy 
pilgrim home ;’ ‘ My poor pol—my poor pol—my poor polluted 
heart ;’ ‘And more eggs—more eggs—and more exalt our joys;’ 
‘I love thee bet—lI love thee better than before ;’ ‘ And catch the 
flee—and catch the fleeting hour,’ and many more entertaining 
instances of perverted sense in song. Twotrebles sang, ‘ And learn 
to kiss;’ two trebles and alto, ‘And learn to kiss ;’ two trebles, 
alto and tenor, ‘ And learn to kiss ;’ bass solus, ‘ the rod.’ 


With reverence let the saints appear 
And bow before the Lord. 


became ‘And bow—wow—wow, And bow—ow—ow,’ and so on 
until treble, alto, tenor and bass (base enough in all conscience !) 
had bow-wowed themselves hoarse and perceptibly apopletic. 
The burly village butcher, sawing away at his fiddle all the time, 
would declare in a mighty solo, ‘ 1 am Jo—Jo—Joseph,’ and having 
reiterated this interesting information four or five times, would 
inquire with equal pertinacity, ‘Doth my fa—a—u—ther yet 
3—5 
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live?’ The story has been told of an Oxford man reading 
in the country for his ‘little go,’ and being saluted with the 
changes, ‘cannot pluck me—cannot pluck me—cannot pluck 
me from Thy hand,’ he, like a Virgilian hero, drew from the 
words a propitious omen, whether realised or no the story-teller 
deponeth not. 

But the climax of sentiment and scientific singing was reached 
when the rustic vocalists took up a verse like this in the 133rd 


Psalm : 
True love is like that precious oil, 


Which, poured on Aaron’s head, 
.Ran down his beard, and o’er his robes 
Its costly moisture shed, 


One can understand why Bishop Seabury’s sympathies were 
excited for poor Aaron to the extent of fears that he would not 
have a hair left, when he tells us that he heard a country choir 
tearing the bearded biblical hero to pieces after the following 


fashion— 
Its costly moist—ran down his beard— 


Ure beard—his—beard—his—shed— 
Ran down his beard—his—down his robes— 
Its costly moist—his beard—ure shed— 
His cost—ure robes—his robes—he shed— 
I—t—s co—s—t—l—y moist—ure shed. 


No wonder that when the fuguing tunes took possession of the 
Puritan churches of New England the clergymen began to consult 
their concordances in a hunt for scripture texts to hurl at the 
heads of the innovators. One divine succeeded in finding a motto 
for his purpose in ‘ The songs of the temple shall be turned into 
howling,’ and another preached to his people from the words, 
‘Those that have turned the world upside down are come hither 
also.’ 

Evidently there were a good many who sympathised with the 
man who hung two dead cats over the door of the reputed father 
of fuguing tunes, to indicate his opinion of his caterwauling. 
The Scotch ministers had the most forcible way of keeping 
the ‘repeat’ tunes out of the churches. The huge pulpit Bible 
would come whack down on the precentor’s head if he dared 
to introduce any such innovation, and one parson is known to 
have carried away a handful of the man of music’s locks as he 
roared, ‘Stop, Dauvit, stop! when the Lord repeats we'll repeat 


too, but not till then.’ 
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, But assuredly King David had other and better reasons for 
being dissatisfied with the manner of performing his psalms. It 
was written of Sir Richard Blackmore’s metrical version of the 
Psalter— 


He took his muse at once, and dipp’d her 

Full in the middle of the Scripture ; 

What wonders there the man grown old did! 
Sternhold himself he out-Sternhold-ed. 


I have never seen Sir Richard’s ‘travails in poesy,’ but if he 
really succeeded in out-Sternholding Sternhold, his Psalter must 
be a good deal more diverting than the latest productions of the 
‘new humour’ school. We have it on the authority of Strype 
that ‘the Groom of His Majesty’s robes’ composed his first psalms 
‘for his own godly solace.’ Chacun & son gotit. To our present- 
day finical tastes there does not seem to be much ‘ godly solace’ 
in that ‘ bridegroom ready trimmed’ over which Warton exercised 
himself, nor in such doggerel as this, which is only a specimen of 
the kind of thing that comforted our ancestors on their day of 
rest : 





Why dost withdraw Thy hand aback 
And place it in Thy lappe? 

O pluck it out, and be not slack 
To give Thy foes a rappe. 


A recent critic, who evidently finds as much solace from Stern 
hold as George Wither found from his pipe, tells us that ‘ rappe ’ in 
these early days may have meant a heavier, a mightier blow than 
it does now. So much the worse for the ‘foes.’ One is not quite 

' sure how the explanation might affect the ethical teaching of the 
t psalm, but there can he no doubt about the doggerel remaining 
unaffected by the definition. It is just possible that Warton was 
right in thinking that if Sternhold had given the people better 
poetry they would not have taken to it so kindly; for after all 
there is something in Samuel Wesley’s dictum that ‘the common 
people have a strange genius for understanding nonsense.’ At 
any rate, we shall not be wrong if we say of the old versifiers, as 
quaint Thomas Fuller said, that they were men whose piety was 
better than their poetry. They had drunk much more freely of 
| Jordan than of Helicon, and their rhyme is sometimes so poor 
that two hammers on a smith’s anvil would have made better 
music. That, too, was evidently the opinion of the’witty Earl of 
Rochester, whose impromptu on passing a church with Charles II, 
while a parish clerk was singing is worth quoting: 
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Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms, 

When they translated David’s Psalms, 
To make the heart right glad : 

But had it been King David’s fate 

To hear thee sing and them translate, 
By heavens ! ’twould set him mad. 

Nor were Tate and Brady much better. It was not quite in 
accordance with the fitness of things that a couple of such shady 
characters should have been selected to provide praise material 
for the churches. One of his biographers is rather disingenuous 
when he tells us that Tate had ‘a great deal of modesty, which 
prevented him making his fortune.’ He was certainly modest, 
enough to die in the Mint, but that was because he had seldom 
been satisfied with the modest glass that poets laureate have 
generally found sufficient for their inspiration, and had to fly to 
what was then a refuge for debtors. He was not too modest to 
dare an ‘ improvement’ of King Lear; while his coadjutor, equally 
modest, tried to rival Dryden in a translation of the Aneid—a 
translation of which Johnson said it did not live long enough to 
cry when it was dragged into the world. However, the question 
of fitness may be waived, since the Tate and Brady version gave 
more amusement and has suggested more humorous quotation than 
even Sternhold and Hopkins or the Bay Psalm-book itself. It 
was of Bishop Wilberforce that the following Tate and Brady story 
is told. The Baroness Burdett Coutts was on one occasion driving 
him out towards Columbia Market when something brought up 
the word drysalter. ‘Does your lordship know what a drysalter 
is?’ said the lady. ‘Certainly,’ replied the bishop; ‘ Tate and 
Brady.’ The definition has escaped the dictionaries, but the 
philologists might do worse than consider it. There has never 
yet been a metrical psalter that was not ‘dry.’ 

The old clerk standing up to give out— 


Like to an owl in ivy bush, 
That rueful thing am I, 


did not know that the parson’s cast-off wig, which he had got in 
a present the day before, was almost burying his face out of sight, 
and giving a point to the Psalmist’s words that was never dreamt 
of by the inspired singer. The revelation of the cause of the 
people’s merriment would have been discomfiture enough for most 
‘men, but it does not seem to have cured the clerk’s conceit. Some 
time after this, on the return of William III. from a visit to 
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Holland, he stood up one Sunday morning and announced to the. 
people that ‘ We will now sing to the praise and glory of God a 
hymn of my own composing.’ Had Mr. Traill been there I doubt 
if he would have seen cause to pride himself on the discovery of a 
new minor poet, for this is what he would have heard : 
King William is come home, come home, 
King William home is come, 
Therefore let us together sing 
The hymn that’s called Te D’um ! 


There is a sweet simplicity about that which reminds one of the 
innocence of the clerk in Harrington parish church, on whom 
some wanton wags played one of their practical jokes. It was this 
old fellow’s practice to begin at the first psalm and go on, Sunday 
by Sunday, with psalm after psalm until he had exhausted the 


- whole hundred and fifty. He always ‘made hi§ mark’ where he 


left off, and one Saturday evening the wags neatly pasted over a 
portion of the next day's division some lines from the ballad of 
‘Chevy Chase.’ The poor man sang on with the greatest un- 
concern, but he was heard afterwards to say that he had sung the 
Psalms of David for forty years, but never before found a reference 
to Douglas or Percy! 

But it was not the clerk alone who could afford to dispense 
with the Scot’s petition to ‘ gi’e us a guid conceit 0’ oorselves.’ 
The rustic choir always indulged the fond belief that the whole 
congregation came solely to hear them. One bucolic minstrel has 
been known to tell the parson that his own was the only part of 
the service during which no one was asleep. One could not expect 
a bucolic minstrel to see it, of course, but the wakeful congrega- 
tion did not necessarily imply a compliment to the choir gallery. 
A certain dark-skinned monarch found he did not care a bit for 
the concert, but he always enjoyed the ‘tuning up’ of the band. 
It was a peculiar tyranny of Nebuchadnezzar to make the people 
bow to him at ‘the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music.’ For, as a cynic once 
remarked, if Orpheus is feigned to have uprooted trees and made 
immovable things move, so would such wondrous powers have the 
opposite effect on things animate and movable of making them 
stand stock-still with astonishment and confusion. Somebody has 
observed that music is very well but for the noise; and so far as 
one can learn, the village orchestra music of ‘ cornet, dulcimer and 
sackbut’’ would be a sure and certain antidote to worship now. 
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But they did not think so in those days. No! Was it nota 
‘ gallery’ man who, dilating on the subject to his clergyman, 
declared he had authority for saying that the musicians in the 
Jewish Church had precedence of all other officials, and performed 
the most essential parts of the service, as was clear from the 
Psalms: ‘The singers go before and the minstrels [perhaps he 
took that to mean ministers] follow after’? There were grades, 
too, among the old-time choirs, as a stranger in a certain Durham 
church once found to his cost when, venturing to join heartily in 
the hymn, the fat old sexton waddled up to him and said, ‘ Stop, 
sir, stop! We do all the singing here ourselves.’ The principles 
of co-operation had evidently not begun to take root in those days ; 
or perhaps the sexton had been reading D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities,’ 
where he found that ‘ an universal suffrage, where every man was 
to have a voice, must necessarily end in clatter and noise.’ 

The rustic choir’s greatest show was always made in the 
anthem, in which some bumpkin had generally a solo to exhibit 
his ‘lusty voice.’ It was a splendid musical display—of its kind. 
People came from a long distance to hear it, and felt so satiated 
that they left without the sermon. No wonder Shakespeare made 
Sir John Falstaff lose his voice with ‘holloing and singing of 
anthems.’ To be sure, he was guilty of an anachronism, for there 
were no anthems in the fat knight’s time ; but it may reasonably 
be supposed that he had become so impressed with this part of the 
service in his own day, that he dropped into the nod which even 
Homer is privileged occasionally to enjoy. The Jack Tar who 
explained a ‘hanthem’ to his mate on the simple principles of 
verbal elongation was not so far out after all. ‘If I was to say to 
you,’ he began, ‘ “Ere, “Bill, give me that handspike,” THAT 
wouldn’t be a hanthem; but if I was to say to you, “ Bill, Bill, 
Bill, give, give, give me, give me, that, that, that kita, 
spike, spike, spike,” why that would be ahanthem.’ Just after this 
fashion did the old village choirs tear and toss ge anthem texts. 

It was Felix Holt who advised his hearers to follow the light 
of the old-fashioned Presbyterians he heard in Glasgow. ‘The 
preacher gives out a psalm, and then everybdfly sings a different 
tune as it happens to turn up in their throats.’ Felix thought it 
was a domineering thing to set a tune and expect everybody else 
to follow it—‘ it’s a denial of private judgment.’ And so it is, no 
doubt ; but then if private judgment is to be exercised at all, 
it might be as well, one would think, to exercise it im private, 
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Perhaps the thrifty action of the old Scotch lady in singing 
‘Bangor’ to everything, no matter what metre or tune the con- 
gregation were singing, would have commended itself exactly to 
George Eliot’s hero. 

But indeed the old parish clerk seems to have been almost as 
parsimonious in the way of tunes as the Scotch lady, notwith- 
standing that he generally regarded himself as the great musical 
authority of his district. We read of ‘ York’ tune being sung 
fifteen times in a week at one church, and of the Gloria Patria 
being drawled out to the lugubrious strains of ‘Windsor.’ In 
1730 a certain James Leman draws a sad picture of the state of 
psalmody and the accomplishments of the clerks. ‘Though we 
have,’ says he, ‘several very good and easy tunes, yet not above 
five or six are commonly made use of, and scarce one private 
person in a thousand is able to sing them right ; nay, even among 
the clerks themselves there are very few who understand so much 
of music as to be able to sing many of them either.’ Now and 
again in his efforts to add to his meagre stock some old clerk 
would conveniently ignore the boundary line that separates the 
sacred from the secular, and adapt to Sunday uses what was meant 
for the working day only. The story is told of one singer, who 
had passed the threescore years and ten, that he managed to press 
into the service of the church the air and an adaptation of the 
words of ‘In a cottage near a wood.’ There was of course some 
difficulty in getting ‘Love and Laura’ turned into Scriptural 
language. But genius can do wonders in removing obstacles, and 
the congregation were one day startled to hear ‘ Love and Laza- 
rus’ joined together by inseparable bonds! Nor was that all: the 
old man managed to find ‘charms’ even in Lazarus, as witness— 

Lazarus, O my charming fair, 
None wi’ Lazarus can compare. 

After all, General Booth is not so original as is generally sup- 
posed. But if dhe clerks did not understand music they under- 
stood how to take advantage of their position in certain cireum- 
stances. In 1741 a disgusted churchman wrote to Hooker's 
Weekly: ‘Some ‘parish clerks, when party disputes run high, are 
proud to pick out a malignant psalm, one which they imagine 
suits with the state of public affairs, or with some transactions in 
their own parishes, and casts a reflection upon them, whereby a 
part of the congregation is grievously scandalised, while the other 
is unreasonably diverted.’ 
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There are evidences of other ‘malignant’ little acts on the 
part of the clerks besides the choosing of particular psalms. At 
a certain seaport town it was customary for the prayers of the 
congregation to be solicited on behalf of sailors who had just gone 
to sea. A popular captain’s good lady was more than usually 
anxious over the safety of her lord and master, and accordingly 
handed the clerk a slip one Sunday morning bearing the words, 
‘Captain Wilson having gone to sea, his wife desires the prayers 
of this congregation on his behalf.’ Alas! how easily things go 
wrong. Whether the clerk was ‘malicious’ or not one cannot 
say—probably he did not have a very good wife himself—but at 
any rate by the simple misplacement of the comma after the ‘ sea’ 
the congregation were told that ‘Captain Wilson having gone to 
see his wife, desires the prayers of this congregation on his behalf.’ 
Such is the power of acomma! Better, perhaps, in this connec- 
tion is the story of the deaf minister’s clerk, who had handed to 
him a written slip on which were the following announcements 
which he was requested to make: (1) The new Psalm-books will 
be used next Sunday, (2) There will be a baptism of infants next 
Sunday. Now, clerks, like more ordinary men, were sometimes 
perverse, and this clerk, it seems, took it into his head to reverse 
the order of the intimations. Accordingly he began, ‘ There will 
be a baptism of infants next Sunday.’ He had got no further 
when the weak piping voice of the deaf divine was heard from the 
pulpit, ‘ And those who have not got any may have them for six- 
pence each at the manse; strong backs, eighteenpence.’ One 
may feel pretty sure that the fun did not come entirely from the 
‘fuguing’ tunes that day. 

Webster’s South Kensington picture of ‘A Village Choir,’ 
painted in 1846, is a suggestive work of art from which one may 
learn a good deal. Somehow or other it is the instrumentalists, 
not the vocalists, that take our fancy in such pictures. We like 
to see the old fellow sawing away at his bass-vigl, his round bald 
head shining in the sunlight like the egg of an ostrich. Gene- 
rally speaking the players appear to have been chosen, like old 
Cremona fiddles, ‘ more for tone than looks;’ and as they seem to 
have had a scarcity of music, necessitating a good deal of ‘ looking 
on,’ there is a grouping together of physiognomies as odd as the 
chubby cherubs on the old tombstones. Washington Irving’s 
village tailor, who in blowing his clarionet had blown his face to a 
point, does not appear to have beenacommon type. The clarionet 
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itself was rather a favourite in country churches—the more the 
pity, perhaps, for it is about as hapless an instrument in the 
hands of an amateur as the bagpipe might be in the hands of a 
Brahmin. Sometimes it would lead off with the tune in that hic- 
cuping kind of way which is its infirmity when clumsily dealt 
with. Then the other instruments would follow—‘ the flute, and 
the vile squeaking of the wry-necked fife,’ and, it may be, ‘ break- 
ing suddenly in with portentous thunder,’ the unlucky deep- 
mouthed bassoon. Poor Dolly in ‘Silas Marner’ thought when 
she heard the last-named instrument and the voices at the village 
church that she had ‘got to a better place already.’ A cynic 
under similar circumstances might have his thoughts directed to 
quite another quarter, and would probably admit that it. was a 
good hit of Coleridge’s to select the ‘loud bassoon’ for breaking 
the charm that bound the wedding guest to the ancient mariner’s 
tale. But the instrument seems to have had its partisans as well 
as its players. A country clergyman tells of a neighbour meeting 
a clown on the way to a church which he did not usually attend. 
‘Why, John,’ inquired the neighbour, ‘ what takes you this way?’ 
*I do go to church,’ quoth John, ‘to hear the baboons.’ The 
bassoonist always liked to begin his last note a little later than 
his fellow-players, and by a peculiar motion of his shoulders pumped 
out the whole reserve power of his lungs in what a church music 
historian calls ‘one prolonged and astounding roar.’ It is quite 
apparent that we have no cause to regret the loss of the bassoon. 
When the orchestral instruments began to vanish from the 
choir gallery, as often as not the barrel-organ was substituted for 
the larger and more respectable instrument. ‘ Walked over this 
Sunday to South Mimms Church,’ notes an old lady in her diary 
of 1813, ‘ to hear a barrel-organ that has just been there erected. 
It made very beautiful and appropriate music, but I do not myself 
admire these innovations in the conduct of divine worship.’ Inno- 
vations, indeed! What would the old lady have said to those that 
have taken place since then, had she lived to see them? The dis- 
appearance of the hand-organ may not altogether be deplored, but 
it had at least one point in its favour—it did not make mistakes, 
as the village schoolmistress, alas! too often does. Old John 
Arnold, writing in that quaint last-century ‘Compleat Psalmist’ 
of his, commended the undignified instrument because it could be 
played by a person wholly unskilled in music, ‘who has only to 
turn a winch round, which causes the barrels to play the tunes 
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they are set to.’ Only to turn a winch round! Those who 
‘handled’ the organ assuredly thought more of their responsi- 
bilities than that. So late as 1880, Mr. Curwen came upon a 
barrel-organ in actual use in the old parish church of East Ham, 
not more than six miles from the centre of London. He persuaded 
the old man who had turned the handle for forty years to give 
him a recital—no doubt for a consideration. It was of no use, the 
listener was assured, for any one to play that organ who had no 
ear for music. Pauses had to be made in the turning at the recit- 
ing notes of the chants; a rallentando had to be given at the end 
of a hymn; and the stops must be piled on at the successive lines 
for a repeating tune. All this, the recitalist proudly declared, could 
be done rightly only by a musician. Let us hope the old man 
was discretionary in his piling on of the stops. Dr. Burney held 
that it was the greatest blessing to lovers of music in a country 
church to have an instrument sufficiently powerful to render the 
voices of the clerk and of those who ‘join in his outery ’ wholly 
inaudible. The Doctor was admittedly a great ‘ Handel’ lover, 
and no doubt if he had been set to ‘turn the winch’ in some 
country church he would have excelled himself in drowning ‘ the 
hideous cries of the people.’ Nowadays the organ is for the most 
part played loudly enough to drown the voices of any average-sized 
congregation, but unfortunately there are few voices to drown, for 
we have grown too genteel to sing ‘in the great congregation.’ 
Perhaps, after all, the old was better than the new. The story 
is told of a certain choir who, as the congregation were leaving the 
church, gave a performance of Pergolesi’s Gloria in Eacelsis. 
‘ Well, James,’ said one of the hearers to an old man who had been 
a famous singer in his day, ‘well, James, what do you think of 
that? <A fine display of skill, is it not?’ ‘Why, sir, was the 
reply, ‘the music seems grand; but I dunno see why Maester 
Pack’s omnibus has so much to do wi’ it.’ ‘ Pack’s omnibus, James! 
Nothing of the kind: it is pax hominibus—it is Latin, James.’ 
‘ Lat’n,’ growled the veteran Protestant, as he walked away, ‘ Lat’n; 
waur and waur. Blasts fro’ Babylon, sir, blasts fro’ Babylon.’ 
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THE SOUL’S AWAKENING, 


YESTERDAY. 


Undine speaks : 


I stand in the hush of the hastening river, 


Under willows that quiver from grey to green ; 


And the dreaming lilies raise fair flower faces 
To touch my knees, from their deep recesses, 


The cool clear pools, where the rushes lean. 


I fear no care, and I feel no sorrow, 

Life, to you mortals so full of pain, 

To me goes by as a dream of pleasure, 

Like the dancing river, a laughing measure, 
And to-day in to-morrow returns again. 


And yet, sometimes, as I watch the river 

I wonder if life could give something more, 
For at whiles I weary of shade and sunlight, 
Of all the changes of star and moonlight, 

Of the ripples breaking against the shore. 


TO-DAY. 


What has happened since yesterday ? 
Was it a God who sat on yon stone 
And sang sweet songs to the stream, alone, 


While I peeped from under the willows grey ? 
And his eyes lit on mine as I wondering stood, 


And his wonderful eyes shone clear and still, 


Like some mountain lake in the heart of a hill, 


Or a pool in the depths of a wood. 
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THE SOUL’S AWAKENING. 


And he beckoned me on where the lilies swayed 
On the glassy stream, with their bright eyes wide 
And trembling, I waited by his side, 

And as I listened, the song he played 

On the reedy pipes, wove into my brain: 

Music that told of pain and strife, 

Of love and of longing, the song of life ; 

Some day I shall hear it again. 


I know not how long I stood mid the flowers 
With the song in my ears, and his eyes on mine ; 
But I know that somehow I have passed the line 
Which separates this day from that; the hours 
Are not as once. Something has passed away, 
Changing the song of the summer birds, 

I would I had never heard his words. 


Oh for yesterday—yesterday ! 


ani 
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ULRICH OF LICHTENSTEIN. 


In the whole range of medieval literature there is not a more 
curious biography, not a more astounding monument of human 


.folly, and hardly a more graphic picture of the manners of the 


age, than the memoirs of Ulrich of Lichtenstein, a minnesinger 
of the thirteenth century. 

Unfortunately the only MS. is incomplete; however, quite enough 
remains to give us the story of Ulrich’s life and the measure of 
his folly. The first to draw attention to the memoir was Tieck, 
in 1812, but he did not publish the original. That was done 
by Lachmann in 1844, with critical notes begun by Karajan, 
but unfinished, and by no means as full as might be desired. 
This is still the only available edition ; a few critics have since 
touched Ulrich, notably Knorr, but from literary and linguistic 
sides. His importance asa painter of the social characteristics of 
his age has been acknowledged, but his many touches illustrative 
of the knightly usages, armorial blazonry, family history of his 
period and country, have yet to be examined. 

His biography, extending from 1211 to 1255, is written in 
strophes consisting of four pairs of rhymes. Into this he has 
woven his songs and several ‘ Little Books’ or love letters. 

The biography is, therefore, a metrical poem; its poetical 
value is small, but it isa work of the highest interest as a picture 
of the manners and morals of his time. 

In addition to this biography he wrote a poem in 1257, which 
he called the ‘ Book of Women,’ which contains a dialogue on the 
moral disorders of the period. It can hardly be matter of doubt 
that Fouqué was deeply influenced by the memoirs of Ulrich, and 
adopted from him the system of throwing lays and songs into the 
midst of his narrative. 

The memoir is so little known, and so hard to make out, 
except by a scholar versed in the medieval German, that a brief 
sketch of its extravagant contents will be novel and amusing to 
the English reader. 

Vernon Lee, in her ‘ Euphorion,’ has given us an article on the 
minstrel-love of medizvalism, and has described it as some- 
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thing very different from what De la Motte Fouqué and the 
Romancists would have us suppose. It was no idealising of 
woman, no platonic love and far-off worship, pure as that offered 
to the queen of heaven; it was, according to her, utterly gross. 

_ I think she overstates the case; and the story of Ulrich 
of Lichtenstein, the very Quixote and fool of love, the reduc- 
tion to absurdity of medieval woman-worship, will show this. 

Ulrich of Lichtenstein sprang of a noble Styrian family; he 
was born in 1199, and was the son of Dietmar III. and his wife 
Kunigund. His pedigree can be traced back to Dietmar I. of 
Lichtenstein, in the service of the Margrave Ottokar of Styria, 
in 1140. Although the connection cannot be definitely estab- 
lished, there can exist little doubt that the present princely family 
of Lichtenstein, that owns the smallest principality in Europe, 
traces from a common ancestor. They derive from a Hugh of 
Lichtenstein in Styria, who was the contemporary of Dietmar I., 
and probably his brother. 

‘When I was a little child,’ says Ulrich, ‘I heard the wise 
often say that no man could achieve anything worthy who was not 
in the service of good women, and that no man was so joyous and 
cheerful in the world as he who loved a pure woman as his own 
body. I was a child when I heard that, a silly child riding on a 
stick, and yet in my simplicity I resolved, as pure women make 
man so worthy, I would ever serve the women with body, 
estate, heart, and life. In this resolution I attained my twelfth 
year.’ 

In 1215 Ulrich was put, after the manner of the times, as page 
in a noble house, His father died in 1219. For four years he 
was in the service of an exalted lady whom he does not name, but 
who we can hardly doubt was Agnes of Meran, who became the 
third wife of Frederick the Quarrelsome, Duke of Austria and 
Styria, after his divorce from Sophia, daughter of the Emperor 
Theodore Laskaris, in 1229. She was the daughter of Otto I. of 
Meran. At once he made her his ideal, and adored her with 
wondering and somewhat grotesque devotion. 

‘When in summer I plucked fair flowers, I took them to my 
‘lady, and when she held them in her white hand, then I thought 
in my joy, Where thou hast grasped them, there I held them. 
Also when my dear lady poured water over her white hands, 
I took the water secretly away, and out of love to her drank it.’ 

From his twelfth year till he was thirty-two he remained 
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faithful to this divinity of his heart, causing her a considerable 
amount of annoyance by his assiduity in courting her. 

This devotion to an ideally perfect lady by no means inter- 
fered with his marrying another, in what year is not certain ; 
Bertha, daughter of the knight Alram of Weitzenstein, who bore 
him two sons and a daughter; his eldest son, Otto II., succeeded 
him and continued the race. His daughter Linkardis died a nun 
at Admont. His biography tells us nothing of his betrothal and 
marriage. He casually mentions his wife and children, always 
with affection, but never with any romance. 

After four years in the service of the lady of his heart,! 
he was transferred to the court of Henry of Austria, son of 
Leopold VI., Duke of Styria and Austria, where he remained till 
he was twenty. In 1222, he was dubbed knight at the marriage 
of Agnes, the sister of his master, with Albert Duke of Saxony, 
and this is the date of his first poetical composition. 

The marriage took place at Vienna; ‘five thousand knights 
ate at the prince’s board, there were many tourneys and dances, 
and much knightly exercise. The Duchess was there with her 
charming daughter, and many good ladies. My Light was also 
there, my sweet pure lady, but not one word could I speak through 
the festivities to the rich in virtues, whereat I was sad. I left to 
escape the prying eyes of the curious. When she saw me equipped 
with knightly shield, the good one said to a friend, I am truly 
glad that Sir Ulrich is become a knight; I parted with him 
when he was but a little fellow. When my friend told me that 
my knighthood gave her satisfaction, I rejoiced with all my 
heart, and asked myself whether she would take me as her 
knight. 

‘In that summer I tourneyed twelve times. When the cold 
winter came, I, lovesick, had to desist from jousting, therefore I 
was sad, and my lady was so guarded that I could never get near 
her to tell her that she was dearer to me than my own body.’ 
However, he composed a song in her honour, the first in his book, 
and he persuaded his aunt, whose name we do not know, to take 


1 There is a doubt whether he was not with Henry, Margrave of Istria. He 
calls his master a Margrave, but Henry of Istria was expelled his Margravate in 
1209, for participation in the murder of King Philip. If this were so, then 
Agnes of Meran, supposing her to have been his lady, was the niece of his master. 
Her father, Otto Duke of Meran, was Margrave of Istria from 1215 to 1230. As he 
married in 1208, Agnes must have been quite a child at the time that Ulrich chose 
her as his lady. 
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the copy of verses to her. She was five weeks absent; on her 
return she told Ulrich how the lady had received his verses. ‘She 
said, “The song is well enough, but I will have none of it, there- 
fore hold thy tongue. That your nephew may be a gallant man I 
allow, he was once my page, but he must have done with this 
folly. I will never accept his service. Why, even if he were my 
equal in rank I could never endure his ugly mouth. Allow me to 
say that it disfigures him, as you know very well.”’ 

What was precisely the matter with Ulrich’s mouth we do not 
know, probably he had a thick double lip. No sooner did he 
hear these words than off he galloped to Gratz to an experienced 
surgeon, to have his mouth operated on. ‘He said to me, “ Now 
I cannot operate ; before May I will not use my knife, but I swear, 
in May, to put your mouth so to rights that you will rejoice ever 
after; in these matters I am a master.” So I rode away that 
winter, to see ladies, till the sweet summer came, and the birds 
began to sing, and then I said to myself, Now is the time come 
for me to go to Gratz and have my mouth cut.’ Accordingly 
Ulrich sought the surgeon. 

‘One Monday morning he began to carve me; he wanted to 
bind me, but I would not suffer it. I said, I have ridden all this 
way to you, and I will not budge a hair’s-breadth whilst you cut, 
even if I die for it. But I was very frightened, and I sat on a 
bench. He took a knife, and cut my mouth above the teeth, and 
I did not wince. He cut in a masterly way, and I bore the pain 
in a masterly way also.’ 

Before the operation began, Ulrich had succeeded in catching 
one of his mistress’s servants, and he carried him off to Gratz, and 
insisted on his sitting in the room and watching the operation, so 
that he might be able to give his lady a faithful account of 
what her true lover and knight had suffered for her pleasure. 

‘T lay more than a month and a half sick after this; 1 was both 
well and suffering. I suffered because my mouth was healing, but 
my heart was well-content. I endured terrible thirst and hunger. 
I could not eat nor drink, as lips and teeth were aching. A foetid 
green salve was smeared over my mouth, and when I was forced 
to eat or drink, this salve ran in between my lips, producing in 
me such disgust that I took only what was necessary to keep body 
and soul together.’ 

When he was recovered he sent his aunt off to the lady with 
a second song composed toa dance tune. His mistress answered 
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that she would consent to see him ‘for his.mouth’s sake; for 
nothing else.’ He at once rode to attend her, as she was on a 
journey from one castle to another, but though he approached her 
several times, ‘ full ten times I opened my mouth to speak to her, 
but my tongue was as if paralysed, and would not utter a word. 
This happened quite five times in the day. The journey drew to 
an end, and the ladies had to be helped from their horses. I took 
hold of the steps and helped many illustrious ladies down. The 
peerless one was still in her saddle, and many knights and squires 
stood about her, and she laughed and joked with them. But when 
I came to hold the steps, she said, “You are not strong enough 
to help me down; you have been sick.” Then many laughed, 
and she stepped down ; without my help, but in so doing caught 
hold of my hair and pulled out some of it, and as she did so, 
she said, ‘“‘ You are too timorous; I have heard a false report of 
you.” ? > 

Next day he had the courage to address her whilst she was 
on horseback, and offer, ‘I will venture my life for you in knightly 
adventures, and be your true knight till death” ° 

‘Be silent,’ she answered, ‘ you are a boy. Gallop off and leave 
me at once, as you value my regard ; you are intolerable.’ Then 
she called up some of her retainers, and. Ulrich had not another 
opportunity of addressing her ; however, he departed, glad of heart 
that he had been able to tell her what he felt and desired. 

Next winter he sent her his first ‘Little Book,’ a poem of 
about five hundred lines, and with it a song. She read his verses 
and added a few lines to them. Ulrich was himself no scholar, 
and could not decipher what she had written, so he was obliged 
to wait till his clerk arrived—ten days, and all the tirae, night and 
day, he hugged the book to his breast. When, however, his clerk 
read her verses, he found that they conveyed little encouragement. 
She had written in the book— 


Many a man says more than his heart feels, 
When he desires that which he may not have. 
Whoever wishes what he ought not, 

He is false to himself. 


Lines which show a marked poverty of invention. Not satisfied 
with this answer, Ulrich sent his lady another poetical message ; 
to which she replied that he was a fool, and that she did not 
choose to be pestered by him. The message was not gracious, and 
Ulrich was very unhappy in consequence. He rode in several 
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tournaments which he minutely describes, and gives lists of the 
knights and nobles present, and in one joust he had at Brixen, 
had one of his fingers torn by his antagonist’s spear. Those who 
took part in the tourney came to condole with him, but Ulrich 
declared manfully that he rejoiced in his wound, because he 
had bled in the honour of the lady of his heart, and he at once 
sent her a poem set to a dance tune, to assure her of his love 
in spite of the pain he suffered from his injured finger. It 
must be admitted he made an amazing fuss over his wounded 
finger. 

She replied contemptuously that the poem was well enough, 
but that it was absurd for Ulrich to say he had lost a finger in 
her honour, as she had been informed on reliable authority that 
his finger was still im situ, and that all he had received in the 
joust was a scratch. When Ulrich heard this, he put a knife in 
the hand of a friend, laid his crippled finger on a block and bade 
him chop it off. This his friend did reluctantly. Then the 
knight of Love had his finger embalmed, and sent it with another 
poem to the lady of his heart. 

His devotion was embarrassing, and the dried finger was not a 
particularly attractive present. The lady told his messenger, ‘I 
will keep his finger shut up in a small cabinet drawer; but pray 
assure Ulrich that this is not intended as any encouragement to 
him. I thought him a fool before, and I think him doubly a fool 
now. I will not accept his service, no—not if he goes on offering 
me his homage for a thousand years.’ 

Whoever the lady was, Agnes of Meran or not, we must respect 
her as a sensible woman. Throughout she acted with self-respect, 
as became a lady of her rank and position. When Ulrich heard 
this message, so far from being discouraged, he was impelled to 
still greater efforts of quixotic folly. He announced to her that 
in her honour he would take a journey from Venice to the river 
Thaya in Moravia in twenty-nine days, resting only three whole 
days on the route, and throughout his course he would break 
spears with gallant knights in her honour, and would give a gold 
ring to every man who encountered him. 

Accordingly, on April 25, 1227, Ulrich started on his journey. 
A whole month before he had sent a messenger along the route 
chosen, with an open letter announcing that Venus, the Queen of 
Love, was about to journey that way, and inviting all the knights 
of Lombardy, Friule, Carinthia, Styria, Austria, and Bohemia to 
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break a lance with her. He laid down a complete plan of his 
course, and stated where he would halt every night and where he 
would spend his three days of rest. 

He would start from Mestre on the mainland, and go by 
Treviso to Villach, thence by the Semmering pass to Vienna, and 
so by Feldsberg to the Thaya. But the most extraordinary part 
of this proceeding was that Ulrich was to ride and joust in female 
attire as Venus, the Queen of Love; and he gives us the most 
minute and grotesque account of the feminine wardrobe he 
supplied himself with for the part he was to take. 

He had twelve gowns and fifteen white shifts, each with a pair 
of white sleeves, a velvet mantle, and a pair of long fair plaits 
of hair that would hang below his girdle. The attachment of 
these plaits to his head was concealed by a net of pearls. For 
his face he wore a witnple that covered his mouth and showed 
only his eyes. 

The procession led off with his marshal and cook and scullion 
riding forward with other servants carrying everything necessary 
for his lodging. Then followed his banner unfurled, ‘ white as a 
swan,’ between two trumpeters. Then three baggage horses with 
his wardrobe, led by three pages, ‘ garzune,’ next his tilting horses 
caparisoned in white, and his squires carrying his shield, plain 
white,' and his helmet splendidly crowned, as became that of the 
Queen of Love. Then came a kettledrum-beater mounted, mak- 
ing a prodigious noise. After him rode squires holding the tilting 
spears. Then two maidens, attendants on Venus, in white gar- 
ments, next a couple of fiddlers, and finally Ulrich, on a side- 
saddle, dressed up like the Queen of Love, with two long plaits 
of hair interlaced with ribbons and pearls hanging down his back, 
fluttering in the air. 

He had hoped to have his first tilt at Treviso, where Count 
Meinrad of Goerz and the knight Leutfrid of Eppenstein were in 
waiting for him; but the podesta refused to allow any tilting. 
He said, as the author admits, ‘I as magistrate would be a fool if 
I allowed such folly to take place where I have jurisdiction.’ The 
Count of Goerz in vain pleaded with the podesta ; he would not 
yield till the women of Treviso went to him and entreated him 
to indulge them with the sight of a joust. He reluctantly gave 
way, but only so far as to allow of two spears being broken. The 


1 Elsewhere he tells us his arms were ermine, two bars sable. 
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knights armed, and Ulrich enters into minute particulars as to 
the blazoning of the Count’s shield. ‘I was ready in my white 
vesture with a shining crown about my helmet, my long plaits 
waving behind and touching the saddle. The mantling of my 
helm was a network of pearls. I wore a white gown, in which the 
dressmakers had taken great pains with the pleats. My zone was 
inlaid with gold and was three finger-breadths wide. My bodice 
below my bosom was embroidered with gold.’ Naturally all the 
town turned out, and the sensible podesta bad much ado to keep 
order. At the first meeting with the Count, both spears were 
shivered, and the shields met and clashed. The podesta would 
not allow another course with the Count. It was next the turn 
of Eppenstein. Eppenstein missed his stroke, his lance hit the 
horse of his antagonist in the neck; the horse reared, and away 
over his back—petticoats, gown, veil, and plaits flying—went the 
Queen of Love. 

The Count of Goerz received a golden ring for having jousted 
with Ulrich, but Ulrich was obliged the rest of the day to keep 
to his bed, he was so jarred by hisfall. Next day, ‘ before I rose, 
full two hundred women had come to my inn to inquire when I 
would go to church.’’ When Ulrich heard this, in spite of his 
aches, he rose and dressed himself. ‘I put on a white little shift 
with two long sleeves, over that a gown white as a swan, and a 
white velvet mantle embroidered in gold with all kinds of animals, 
also a wimple, and my plaits with pearls interwoven with them. 
Only my eyes showed. I set a hat with peacock’s feathers on my 
head and wore gloves on my hands. The Countess of Goerz held 
up my train as I walked to church, and my chamberlain went 
before with a carpet and a-soft pillow for my seat.’ 

A crowd, especially of women, filled the church, and more 
eyes were turned on the Queen of Love than on the priest at the 
altar. When it came to the pax, which was a little metal plate 
which the priest kissed and then passed round through the con- 
gregation, great curiosity was excited, because it was thought that 
Venus must unveil to kiss the paw, and so disclose whether she 
were a woman or a man. It must here be stated that all the 
attendants in the train were sworn to secrecy as to who their leader 
was. Ulrich kissed the plate through the veil, and passed it to 
the Countess, who exclaimed that this would not do, it must be 
touched with the lips. Then Ulrich hastily drew down the white 
linen that covered his lips, and the Countess saw his moustache. 
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Then she exclaimed, ‘There! there! I see clearly enough you 
area man. It matters not, I will take the kiss of peace from you, 
because you are jousting to woman’s honour!’ After this Ulrich 
had plenty of spear-breaking, and he had to give away a great 
many gold finger rings to his antagonists. 

On one day alone he had to give away twenty-three of them. 
The further he went on his extraordinary pilgrimage, the more 
the excitement grew, the more people came to see him. Ulrich 
frankly admits that many men laughed at him. At Judenburg he 
gave away six rings, at Kruttelfeld two, at Leoben thirteen, next 
day twelve. The cost of this foolish affair must have been enor- 
mous. He ran three hundred and seven tilts on the journey. 

After the completion of this pilgrimage, Ulrich returned to 
his home and sent a long poem to his lady by a faithful friend. 
She was both irritated and perplexed what to do with such an 
admirer ; there seemed to be no depth of absurdity to which he 
would not sink, and she was afraid lest he should drag her good 
name into ridicule along with his own. She sent to him to say 
that she still absolutely refused his service, but that she would 
consent to see him and tell him her mind plainly, if he would come 
to her castle in the disguise of a leper on a Sunday morning. 

When Ulrich received this news away he galloped to his 
mistress’s castle, and in one day killed two of his horses with over- 
riding them. On reaching the nearest town he procured for him- 
self and his companion the rags of a beggar and the wraps and 
crock of a leper; he had learned in his native mountains the 
properties of a poisonous berry which, when eaten, swells the face, 
and makes it of a deadly hue; now he ate this berry and made 
himself very wretched and sick with it. However, he mastered 
his discomfort and went to the castle, where he and his squire 
found a number of lepers and other sick and poor persons congre- 
gated. Very reluctantly Ulrich sat down in the grass with them, 
waiting for alms from the castle. The beggars asked him all sorts 
of questions, which he evaded with difficulty. The beggars gave 
Ulrich a good account of the lady of the castle. Every day she 
sent them out bread and wine and a penny each. He must go 
and tap at the window, ‘and hold out his crock, and he would be 
relieved. 

Then Ulrich went to a window before which a curtain was hung, 
‘such as are set up to keep off wind or sun,’ and knocked at it. 
Whereupon a maid came forth, and asked him questions, and 
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when she perceived who he was she bade him and his squire sit 
apart from the rest, and she would give them food. Presently 
she filled their crocks with roast fowl and wine and bread, and 
bade Ulrich be careful what he was about. Her good lady would 
not endure to have her name brought into ill repute through 
him. 

Towards evening the lepers and mendicants retired, and Ulrich 
was invited by several of them to their hovels; to escape their 
hospitality he and his companion hid in a field of standing corn. 
During the night heavy rain fell, and both were wet to the skin, 
and morning broke on them in sad plight. When the maiden 
came with food and alms for the sick and poor, she was surprised 
to see Ulrich again there, and asked him if he had not spent a 
wretched night. He admitted that it had been execrable. She 
warned him that the lepers suspected him ; one of them had told 
her that he had seen that the new comers wore linen as fine -as 
any cavalier. Then she told him that her mistress would give 
him audience the ensuing night. He was to lay aside his leper’s 
weeds, and be ready under the window of the ‘ kemenate,’ or lady’s 
bower. A carpet would be let down, and he was to step into it, 
and he would be drawn up. 

Ulrich awaited the close of day with inexpressible eagerness. 
The sun set, and when darkness gathered, the seneschal came out, 
went round the castle to see that all was safe, then fastened the 
gates, and they saw his candle travel up the stairs by the windows 
through which the light flashed alternately. 

When all was safe, Ulrich and his comrade went below the 
kemenate and found the carpet let down by ropes attached to the 
ends. He jumped in and the squire thrust him up from below, 
but when he came beyond the reach of the squire’s arms, the 
hands of the maidens above were unable to draw him higher. 
He was pulled up a little way, then let down again ; this happened 
thrice, and at last he was lowered to the ground. Then said Ulrich 
to his squire, ‘ You are not so bulky a man as myself; you get in 
and be pulled up, then you can help the damsels.’ This he did, and 
when the squire reached the window, one of the maidens gave 
him a kiss, thinking this was Ulrich. .She was his niece, and 
very much ashamed she was afterwards when she found she had 
kissed a man who was not her relation. The squire now lent the 
assistance of his strong arms, and speedily Ulrich was pulled up 
to the window and kissed by his niece. 
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Ulrich was received by his lady in state. She was richly 
dressed ; he having acquired a practical acquaintance with the 
female wardrobe, describes her costume with care. She was seated 
on a couch which he also describes with even more precision, 
surrounded by eight of her ladies, and with more than a hundred 
wax lights burning on the walls. 

Ulrich knelt at the lady’s feet, and declared his devotion and 
passion. 

Then she answered, ‘ Do not be elated because I have received 
you here, or think that I shall regard you in any other light than 
I have hitherto. My husband and lord need never fear that I 
should care for any other man than himself. Evenif my God and 
my honour did not forbid it, my husband would know how to 
guard me. But I havea better guard than that,—my own pure 


' will which cleaves to him above all others. I have shown you a 


higher favour than any other man in giving you this inter- 
view. Ask nothing further of me or you will lose my respect, 
which is the utmost I can give you.’ 

But Ulrich was not abashed, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the lady was able to persuade him to depart, and 
when the squire had first been dismissed by the carpet, then 
Ulrich was put into it and let down; but, as the maidens’ arms 
had not been able to raise him, so they were not now able to let 
him down slowly. The rope ran through their hands, and Ulrich 
came with such a bang upon the ground as nearly to knock the 
few senses he had out of him. 

When he had picked himself up he ran howling to the nearest 
river to drown himself, followed by his squire, who arrested him 
on the bank and bade him be a man and not whimper like a 
woman. ‘I must say I am glad no one sees you conduct yourself 
in this unmanly fashion.’ 

That night the watchman heard Ulrich’s howls, and ran from 
the battlements into the castle and told everyone that he had 
heard the Valand (Wayland),' wailing under the castle walls, 
‘ Alas! alas!’ and then he ran down towards the valley, the stones 
rolling after him, and the watchman was afraid and crossed 
himself, he said. ‘Tell your master it ill becomes a knight to 
lament like a sick woman.’ 


1 A sort of Banshee, or evil spirit; the word often occurs-in the medieval 
heroic poems. 
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Ulrich now returned to Lichtenstein in most disconsolate 
mood, and sent another messenger to his lady, who had hoped 
that she was well rid of the troublesome fellow. She sent back 
word that he had best go crusading—to Jericho. 

Ulrich, however, did not go to the Holy Land. He pretended 
that his lady excused him. 

In 1233 Ulrich gave up his devotion to this lady for some 
reason he does not particularise, and his last poem sent her is 
one of abuse. This is the twenty-first of his songs to her. 

Very soon after he took up with another lady, and sang 
her praises, but in a very different tone from those he addressed 
to the first. To the first he spoke always with reverence; to the 
latter he shows not a spark of true respect, his verses are gross 
and indecent. 

In 1248 Ulrich was seized by a couple of knights and thrown 
into prison. The years 1246 to 1249 were a period of confusion 
in Styria, and his personal enemies, perhaps his creditors, took ad- 
vantage of the time to master his person. Just before this he had, 
in his forty-fifth year, or thereabouts, made a second absurd pilgrim- 
age, only this one was not in the character of the Queen of Love, 
but of King Arthur, with all his knights of the Round Table. 
Unfortunately the manuscript is here defective ; from six to eight 
pages are lacking. This carnival train must have cost him a large 
sum of money, and it is quite possible that it may have been the 
occasion of his arrest. We may conjecture that Pilgrim of Kars 
and Weinholt,the knights who seized him, may have advanced him 
money, and saw no chance of recovering it till they got him locked 
up. He was confined in the Frauenburg for a year and three weeks, 
and was only released when Count Meinhard of Goerz was made 
Governor of Styria, by hisintervention. Then he was obliged to 
give his two sons and his castle of Lichtenstein in pledge, that he 
would pay what was demanded of him. This he did eventually, 
but Ulrich passes lightly over this painful circumstance. ‘I will 
not say how I got out of these troubles, I will rather sing of 
women ; but I lost much property.’ The Count of Goerz and 
Styria would not have permitted mere robbery. Pilgrim of Kars 
must have had some legitimate claim on the minnesinger. 

We know nothing further of importance of Ulrich of Lich- 
tenstein. He died January 26, 1276, and was succeeded in his 
castle and honours by his son Otto. 
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It will be hardly fair to our poet to dismiss him without a 
sample of his love-songs. Here is one :— 


In the scented soft May breezes 
Forests don their kirtles green ; 
All is melting, nothing freezes, 
Flushes with auroral sheen ; 
Waking, 
Breaking, 
Hearts laugh out, with love aglow, 
May, sweet May, will have it so. 


Wintry bosoms, ne’er so dreary 
But the sunshine thrills them through, 
Heavy spirits, ne’er so weary, 
But are twinkling in their dew, 
Laughing, 
Quaffing, 
Life in measure full, I trow, 
May, sweet May, will have it so. 
No more wax and wane, and changing 
Let there be in Love that’s true, 
Seasonless and never ranging, 
Such, dear love, my love for you. 
Yearning, 
Burning, 
Or, as brook in even flow, 
May, sweet May, will have it so. 


Ulrich’s poetical memoirs carry him up to 1255; his minstrel 
vigour decreased, between 1233 and 1240 he composed only nine 
songs ; his enthusiasm for beautiful ladies burned out, and with it 
his poetic fire, such as it was. He winds up his memoirs with 
some very matter-of-fact remarks. ‘There are five things I tell 
you are the best and noblest to which a man can attain. The 
first is a pure wife, the second is appetising food, both admirable 
things ; then good horses, good clothing, and good housing. He 
who has these five things is a rich and blessed man.’ At last—a 
recognition of that patient and much-enduring Bertha! Better 
late than never, though then put only on a level with a well- 
cooked dinner. 
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BY W. E. NORRIS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MATRIMONY,’ ‘HEAPS OF MONEY,’ ETO, 


CHAPTER XXY. 


HONOUR AND GLORY. 


Peacy Row ey knew all that Douglas knew about the Countess 
Radna’s proceedings at Nice—for she also had enjoyed the 
privilege of a chat with Lady Winkfield—but the subject was not 
one upon which she felt any inclination to dwell, nor did she 
choose to respond to certain leading remarks which he made 
respecting it. If his wife’s flirtations alarmed him, by all means 
let him go and expostulate with her—that would be one means, 
though probably not the best that could be devised, towards 
bringing about the redintegratio amoris which both of them 
evidently desired—but Peggy did not happen to have conceived 
much respect or affection for the Countess, and was, consequently, 
not anxious to discuss her. It was far safer and far more interest- 
ing to discuss contemporary politics, in which field she now felt 
sure that Douglas was destined to play a prominent part. 

‘All you have to do is to go in and win,’ she assured him ; 
‘T’ve talked to the Ministers and their wives, and I know pretty 
well how you stand. They can’t do without you, and you mustn’t 
make it too easy for them to do with you. It ought to be well 
driven into their heads that you aren’t an everyday man who can 
be bought at an everyday price.’ 

‘You are shockingly immoral,’ answered Douglas, laughing. 
‘Even if my support were worth as much as you are kind enough 
to imply that it is, I shouldn’t wish to sell it, either at a high 
price or a low one. Besides, I really don’t so very much care. 
I have my humble convictions, and I endeavour to give utterance 
to them from time to time, that’s all.’ 

‘Oh, you care,’ returned Peggy composedly ; ‘ everybody cares, 
and everybody is quite right. You aren’t being: asked to sell 
yourself; it is only being suggested to you that you shouldn’t 
ignore your own value at this game any more than you would at 
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a game of cricket. As for your convictions—well, it is a piece of 
luck for you that they don’t always chance to accord with the 
convictions of the captain of the team. You're entitled to make 
the most of that piece of luck.’ 

He honestly thought that he was; and, as his adviser had 
shrewdly divined, he was not quite so indifferent to political renown 
as he affected to be. What else, indeed, was there left for him to 
aspire to? A man must needs set some object or other before 
himself in life, and although Frank Innes had not been wrong in 
averring that he would gladly sacrifice fame and fortune for the 
sake of winning back his wife’s love, it was hardly to be expected 
of him that he should incur the sacrifice without the slightest 
prospect of obtaining the reward. He therefore threw himself, 
heart and soul, into the Parliamentary struggle, getting a great 
deal of pleasure and excitement out of it and thoroughly enjoying 
the conversations with Peggy Rowley, by which he was, every now 
and then, cheered on his way. He did not forget Héléne ; still 
there were a considerable number of hours out of the twenty-four 
during which it was quite impossible for him to think about her. 

Now, there was one measure amongst those included in the 


- Government programme announced at the beginning of the 


Session which Douglas had said all along that he was afraid he 
would have to oppose. It was a measure which, whether intrinsi- 
cally good or bad, was sure to be eventually brought in and 
carried by one or other of the parties which control our national 
destinies in obedience to the see-saw of the national will; but it 
could hardly be called a Tory measure ;,so that not a few of the 
old-fashioned Tories were apt to look sullen and mutinous when it 
was mentioned in their hearing. One knows the arguments by 
means 6f which jthese excellent and conscientious men are custo- 
marily induced{ to do what they are wanted to do; one under- 
stands the necessity of discipline, the impossibility of stemming 
the flowing tide and the advantage of introducing in a modified 
shape a so-called reform which one’s opponents, if they could get 
the chance, would doubtless render ten times more objectionable. 
Still it surely remains permissible for a young man who is neither 
old-fashioned nor bigoted to speak against a Bill of which he 
honestly disapproves—always supposing that, by doing so, he can 
secure a reasonable probability of the abandonment of that. Bill 
by its framers. It was because Douglas Colborne heartily dis- 
approved of the Bill in question, and because he was well aware 
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that many of those who sat on the same side of the House with 
him disapproved of it not less heartily that, when the time came 
for it to be brought forward, he delivered an oration much better, 
much more applauded and much more successful than that by 
which he had first made his mark in public life. His action, of 
course, laid him open to adverse criticism, of which he received a 
full measure in the sequel; but the immediate results of his 
speech were that the Government narrowly escaped defeat, that 
the Bill was shelved for that Session, and that Peggy Rowley, 
who had been one of the interested spectators in the ladies’ 
gallery, blew the loud trumpet of triumph. 

‘You have done it this time, and no mistake!’ she declared, 
when she met her county-member on the morrow. ‘ You were 
magnificent !—and you were in the right too. A detail; still a 
satisfactory one, so far as it goes. Now the question is what is 
to be the next step?’ 

‘The next step, so far as I can see,’ answered Douglas, § will be 
to eat humble pie. I have already had to explain that, though I 
am not repentant, I am sincerely sorry and that I won’t do such 
things again if I can possibly help it. I have been given to 
understand that it was a rather shabby trick and that I wasn’t 
returned to Parliament to upset the apple-cart.’ 

‘Oh, rubbish !—they can’t complain of you for being more 
consistent than they themselves are. Besides, you have only to 
refer them to your election speeches, which I confess I thought 
rather imprudent at the time, but which certainly didn’t promise 
them unconditional obedience. As matters stand, it is they who 
will have to come to terms with you, not you with them.’ 

‘ They have virtually done that, inasmuch as they don’t mean 
to proceed with their Bill. I demanded nothing more, and I 
have no notion of demanding anything more. But nobody—not 
even you—will believe that a politician may be an honest man.’ 

‘There is nothing dishonest in elbowing your way out of a 
crowd of mediocrities. Can you honestly say that you would 
refuse office, if it were offered to you? If you can, you may as 
well apply for the Chiltern Hundreds forthwith and spend the 
best: years of your life in some more useful and interesting fashion 
than following your leader. There are plenty of Browns, Joneses, 
and Robinsons who might easily replace you, if that is all the 
advantage that you propose to take of your position.’ 

‘Well, you see, there is no office vacant just now, and if there 
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were, I should undoubtedly bind myself to follow my leader by 
accepting it. I might accept or I might refuse—most likely I 
should refuse ; because what seems to me most interesting, and 
perhaps even most useful, in Parliamentary life is precisely the 
liberty which you are so anxious that I should resign. Moreover, 
Iam not in the least ambitious: why should I be, now that I have 
nobody but myself to think about ? For reasons which you know 
of, I need an occupation. I don’t need honour and glory, and I 
shouldn’t know what to do with them when I got them.’ 

‘I could tell you what to do with them,’ returned Peggy; 
‘only it would be a waste of breath; for you are quite as well 
aware as I am that honour and glory never fail to produce a 
certain effect upon certain minds. Don’t cut off your nose to 
spite your face. That is an operation which it cannot be worth 
anybody’s while to perform—especially when a woman is concerned 
in the consequences of it.’ 

‘You are not too complimentary to your sex,’ remarked 
Douglas. ‘Do you mean to say that you yourself would care 
any the more for a man because he was a Cabinet Minister, or 
any the less for him because he was a nobody ?’ 

‘I mean to say exactly what I said just now,’ answered Peggy ; 
‘I mean to say that certain people admire success; and why 
shouldn’t they, since success is really admirable? Also I mean 
to say that I, personally, shall care a good deal less for you if you 
make a deliberate fool of yourself.’ 

‘In that case,’ Douglas declared, ‘I will endeavour to avoid 
deliberate folly. I have lost enough already without losing my 
friends into the bargain. I wish you didn’t think, though, that 
all this temporary notoriety of mine was the result of calculation, 
or that I expected to gain anything by it.’ 

‘You are about the least calculating person whom I have ever 
met in my life,’ replied Peggy; ‘but you can’t- help gaining 
something by your notoriety, whether you wish for it or not—and 
I shouldn’t wonder if you did wish for a little of it. However, I 
have nothing to do with your private affairs. With your public 
affairs I make so bold as to consider that I am more or less mixed 
up; and that is why I should find it extremely difficult to forgive 
you for letting one of those chances slip which don’t usually come 
to any man a second time.’ 

If it be a gain to have your portrait published in illustrated 
newspapers, to be talked about in all the clubs and to be eagerly 
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sought after by fashionable hostesses, those advantages of notoriety 
were not denied to Douglas Colborne. He was the celebrity of 
the hour; and it is probably not disagreeable, though it may not 
be absolutely intoxicating, to be a celebrity even for an hour. 
Society welcomed him none the less warmly because it was very 
generally suspected by this time that there had been a split 
between him and the opulent Hungarian Countess who had her- 
self been something of a celebrity a twelvemonth before. Matri- 
monial splits will, as everybody knows, occur from time to time 
in the best-regulated families, and persons who claimed to possess 
the most authentic information declared that poor Mr. Colborne 
was not in the least to blame for the eccentricities of his wife. It 
was, perhaps, rather a pity that, when he went into the world, he 
should be so constantly seen at Peggy Rowley’s elbow; but Peggy 
was too popular and too powerful to be maligned with impunity, 
so that not many ill-natured remarks were made on that score. 
Douglas, therefore, never dined at home during this period of his 
career, and not infrequently put in a late appearance at receptions 
and balls after the rising of the House. 
It was at one of these entertainments that he was greeted 
somewhat excitedly by Peggy Rowley with the exclamation: ‘ At 
last! I was afraid you didn’t mean to turn up at all to-night. 
Of course you have heard about poor old Palairet.’ 

‘I have heard that he is very ill,’ answered Douglas. 

‘Oh, he is dying; there isn’t the shadow of a doubt about 
that. He may be dead at this moment. Well, one is sorry for 
his people, although he was close upon eighty, so that he can’t be 
said to have been cut off in his prime; but one isn’t going to be 
such a humbug as to shed crocodile’s tears over the fact that his 
death will leave an empty place in the Cabinet which somebody 
will have to fill.’ 

‘Do you really imagine,’ asked Douglas, laughing, ‘that I 
shall be invited to succeed him as First Lord of the Admiralty ? 

| Iam very much flattered, if you do; but I am afraid you are 

| doomed to disappointment.’ 

| / ‘I imagine nothing so absurd,’ answered Peggy tartly ; ‘but I 

know that there must be a general shift of posts, and I think I 

may safely say I know that a post will be offered to you. I wish 

I knew that you would take it!’ 
Douglas pondered silently for a few seconds. No overtures 

had been made to him ; Sir William Palairet was not dead yet and 
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might not die; moreover, he was by no means sure that he could 
conscientiously surrender the right to speak and vote in accord- 
ance with his individual convictions which must inevitably be 
surrendered by acceptance of office. At last he said : 

‘What would be the use? When all’s said and done, it is 
much better fun to be a free-lance.’ 

‘There is no use for free-lances in this country,’ returned 
Peggy decisively. ‘To the best of my belief, there isn’t much 
use for them in any country. Whether you have intended it or 
whether you haven’t—and I am quite willing to believe that you 
haven’t—you have played your cards skilfully up to now. Don’t 
spoil the whole game by revoking at the last moment. You don’t 
covet political renown? Well, we will grant, for the sake of 
argument, that you are sincere in that assertion, though I must 
be allowed a small mental reservation ; but there is something else 
which you do covet, and the very best way of obtaining it is to 
show in some open, palpable manner that you are not le premier 
venu. Honestly now—isn’t that the truth ?’ 

Possibly it was the truth ; possibly Héléne’s quarrel with him 
was that he was a mere mediocrity, and possibly there might be 
some satisfaction, albeit an ignoble one, in demonstrating to her 
that she had been a trifle over-hasty in setting him down as such ; 
but it was not thus that Douglas was minded to rekindle her love 
for him, nor, for some reason or other, was it at all agreeable to him 
that a suggestion of that kind should be made by Peggy Rowley. 

‘You don’t seem to have a very exalted opinion of me,’ he 
remarked. ‘Humble as I am, I am not quite so humble as you 
make me out, and I don’t know that private liberty isn’t almost 
as valuable to me as public liberty. All things considered, I shall 
probably retain both—such as they are.’ 

He went home in a rather bad humour, saying to himself that 
nobody—not even Peggy Rowley—was capable of rising above the 
huckstering spirit of the age, and that, although nothing was 
more legitimate than for a wife to take pride in the achievements 
of her husband, nothing could well be more contemptible than for 
a deserted husband to hold out his achievements as a bait to 
entice back the wife who had deserted him chiefly because he had 
not hitherto gratified her ambition. If he was not to be loved for 
his own sake, he must get on as best he could without being loved 


at all. 
But this getting on as best he could meant having a definite 
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object of some sort or kind; and when the morning papers 
, brought him the intelligence of the Right Honourable Sir William 
' Palairet’s lamented demise, he could not but feel that, however 
inadequate might be the motives assigned by Peggy Rowley for 
urging him to accept office, she had not been wrong in warning 
him against the folly of cutting off his nose to spite his face. 
There was not really any reason that he knew of why he should 
refuse to act with the existing Ministry ; while, if he did so, and 
if his refusal were made public, as it doubtless would be, he would 
place himself in an irreconcilable position from which, probably, no 
| future efforts would be made to withdraw him. Upon the whole, 
his inclinations at that early hour of the day when everybody is 
apt to feel sober and sensible were not adverse to having greatness 
thrust upon him. 

He glanced through the newspaper before attacking his daily 
budget of letters, and it was not until he had perused and tossed 
aside half a dozen unimportant epistles that he came to one which 
was addressed in a stiff, foreign handwriting and which bore the 
Paris post-mark. Turning to the last page to see who his corre- 
| spondent might be, he was not a little surprised to read the signa- 
| ture of ‘Elise von Bickenbach,’ and with quickened interest he 
ran his eye over the preceding paragraphs. 


‘Dear Sir,’ (the Baroness wrote)—‘ Pray excuse the liberty 
: that I take in sending these few lines to you. I should not have 
) presumed so far, were it not that the happiness of my beloved 
| Countess Héléne must ever be the first consideration with me, and 
also that (unless I am greatly mistaken) your happiness, dear sir, 
is inseparable from hers. 

‘I despair of being able to explain to you in a language which 
is not my own all the reasons which I have for hoping that your 
engagements may permit of your visiting Paris ere long ; I will 
only say that our dear Countess, who caught a severe cold when 
we were in Hungary last month, is not in as good health as we 
could wish her to be, that she has heard of your brilliant successes 
in the English Parliament, and that she has mentioned your name 
more than once of late in a tone which seemed to me to be 
sympathetic. 

‘I do not know whether I ought to add, but I will take it upon 
myself to run the risk of adding, that a certain Marchese di Leon- 
forte, an Italian gentleman of whom we saw a great deal during 
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the winter at Nice, has appeared here and calls every day. He is not 
admitted every day—no, nor even every second day—still he calls ; 
and I think, dear sir, that if you were here, he would perhaps not 
call any more. That would be a relief to me; for, although I 
have not a word to say against him, except that he is young and 
handsome and entirely devoted to our dear Countess, yet I would 
very much rather see you ringing our door-bell than him.’ 


The remainder of the poor, kind-hearted, simple old creature’s 
effusion does not need to be quoted. Douglas perceived—as in 
truth no full-grown mortal in possession of all his wits could have 
helped perceiving—what she was afraid of, and why she had taken 
the audacious step of calling her employer’s husband to the rescue. 
But, after full and calm consideration, he decided that it was in no 
sense his duty to respond to her appeal. To leave England at 
that particular juncture would be tantamount to making the 
revoke against which Peggy Rowley had so earnestly cautioned 
him ; and why should he thus play the traitor to himself? In 
order that his wife might be provided with a counter-attraction 
and might be induced to forsake a new love for an old one? But 
really that was a little too much to expect of him and probably a 
great. deal too much to expect of her: She must be perfectly 
well aware that he desired nothing better than to welcome her 
back and let bygones be bygones: if she preferred this handsome 
Italian to him, it was in the last degree unlikely that her prefer- 
ence would be lessened by his humiliating himself so far as to 
enter into open rivalry witha man whom he ought not to acknow- 
ledge as his legitimate rival. _No—she had claimed absolute 
freedom for herself, and she must exercise it, now that she 
possessed it: he had not been exacting in the past, and he did 
not propose to be subservient in the future. 

He therefore despatched by return of post a somewhat dry 
reply to the Baroness von Bickenbach’s communication, regretting 
that it was out of the question for him to leave London in the 
midst of the Parliamentary Session and expressing a hope that the 
Countess had recovered from her cold. He did not deign to men- 
tion the Marchese di Leonforte, but concluded by saying that, 
although he duly appreciated his correspondent’s solicitude for his 
happiness, he was unable to agree with her in thinking that he 
could promote it by knocking or ringing at a door which had 
already been shut in his face. His composition, when he read it 
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over, did not please him: it sounded pompous and huffy and 
even a trifle priggish. Still he did not see how he could amend 
it in any important particular ; so he stamped it and let it go. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE COUNTESS’S EMISSARY. 


ALL physicians know that one of the most perplexing problems 
which they are liable to be called upon to solve in the exercise of 
their beneficent art is that of how to deal with a patient who has 
no malady, but an abundance of complaints. Of late years the 
brutal method has been employed with some measure of success, 
and Dr. Schott, for his part, was inclined to think well of it. 
Situated as he was, however, he could hardly give it a fair chance 
in the Countess Radna’s case. He was, indeed, in the habit of 
adopting a scolding tone with her which she rather liked; but 
she only submitted to be scolded because she rather liked it, and 
she was quite capable of dismissing her medical attendant at any 
moment, if, in his well-meant endeavours to bully her back into 
health, he should transgress the limits which she had mentally 
assigned to him. Now, Dr. Schott did not want to be dismissed. 
He had grown accustomed to the luxuries of a large household, 
for which he had found a modest flat in Vienna wholly inadequate 
as a substitute; he enjoyed good dinners and travel and change 
of scene; and although he certainly did not enjoy the journey 
through Italy which succeeded the Countess Radna’s departure 
from Nice, that was only because his patroness was so very cross 
and fractious the whole time. He had never known her so bad 
before, and he grumbled freely to Bickenbach every now and again. 

‘It is enough to make a man despair of all remedies!’ he 
declared. ‘That melodramatic Leonforte was an excellent tonic ; 
she dropped him precisely at the right moment ; she can pick up 
another when and where she pleases, and she has the satisfaction 
of knowing that Lady Winkfield will inform her husband how well 
she has diverted herself all through the winter. Yet she is be- 
coming thinner and her temper is becoming more sour every day. 
I myself,’ added the Doctor, patting his waistcoat compassionately, 
‘am positively losing weight. It is not good to be so worried at 
my age.’ 
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Worry is bad at any time of life ; and assuredly it was bad for 
the Countess, whose worries were quite as real as other. people’s, 
although she had been guilty of the gratuitous folly of creating 
them for herself. Neither Rome nor Florence nor Venice nor 
the representatives of society in those cities, who did their best to 
render her sojourn amongst them agreeable, availed to soothe her 
restlessness or to put her in good humour with the world once 
more. She was dissatisfied with herself, which is an even worse 
thing than being dissatisfied with everybody else, and it did not 
take her many weeks to discover that Italy would not do at all. 
Hungary might possibly be better; in Hungary she would at 
least have some duties to perform, and might delude herself into 
the impression that she was of use by ‘visiting the poor and 
relieving their eternal sordid necessities. 

So, as soon as ever there seemed to be a prospect of the sun 
having begun to shine again on the other side of the mountains, 
she disregarded the warnings of Dr. Schott and removed herself to 
the great, chilly castle which was nominally her home. She had 
never hitherto regarded it as a possible place of continuous resi- 
dence ; but she now took it into her head that she would give it 
a serious trial. Immediately after her arrival she set to work, and 
for a few days rather enjoyed talking things over with her steward 
and issuing instructions to him. It presently appeared, however, 
that there was little scope for the beneficence which she desired to 
display. Although she had been such a constant absentee, her 
estates had been well managed, her liberality had been boundless, 
and her dependents were perfectly contented. Many of them were 
poor; but they did not seem to mind being poor, while they 
evinced*a very decided preference for ignorance and dirt, and grew 
half frightened, half defiant at the first suggestion of any inter- 
ference with their customary manner of life. The Countess was 
not the woman to undertake one of those long battles against 
prejudice which can only be won by patience and good humour ; 
she had the instincts of a despot; she was disposed to say that if 
people didn’t know what was best for them, they must be content 
to obey orders ; and, with her arbitrary benevolence, she was on © 
the high road towards making herself hated by her faithful and 
bewildered subjects when she justified Dr. Schott’s forebodings by 
catching a bad cold, which settled on her chest and kept her in 
bed for a fortnight. 

That was final, The dreadful tedium of those fourteen days, 
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during which rain, and snow fell almost incessantly, the dreary 
solitude of the huge, draughty building, the absence of incident 
and of all news of the outer world sufficed to convince the Countess 
of the absurdity of her experiment, and no sooner was she pro- 
nounced fit to travel than she declared her intention of proceeding 
to Paris. Such news from the outer world as is recorded in the 
daily papers had, of course, reached her; and it may have been 
partly in consequence of a leading article in the Times that she 
was seized with a feverish longing to quit her seclusion. 

Such, at all events, was the opinion of Bickenbach, to whom 
the Countess had a habit of imparting occasional half-confidences. 
Bickenbach, in the estimation of her employer, was a dear old soul, 
but so stupid that one might safely make use of her, from time to 
time, as a sort of safety-valve. She was about as serviceable in 
that capacity as a lap-dog, and many ladies who suffer from the 
necessity of repressing feelings which nature prompts them to put 
into words must be aware that a lap-dog is better than nothing. 
Members of the sterner sex cannot entertain any doubt as to the 
superiority of a dog (for the special purpose in question) to an old 
woman, because dogs have the inestimable advantage of being 
dumb. After what a sadly mistaken fashion the good Baroness 
saw fit to avail herself of her human faculties has been already 
related ; but in justice to her it must be added that she would 
have been less indiscreet, had she not become gravely alarmed by 
the appearance of the Marchese di Leonforte in Paris and by the 
circumstance that he was admitted once for twice that he was 
turned away. One may be a stupid old woman, but one has sense 
enough to understand that alternate snubs and concessions cannot 
imply total indifference, whatever may be the motive by which 
they are prompted. 

Nevertheless, writing to Douglas Colborne was, no doubt, a 
clumsy measure to adopt; and it was clumsier still to look so 
agitated and woebegone, on receiving his discouraging reply, as to 
attract the notice and the sharp queries of a lady who never 
allowed herself to be deceived if she could help it. Poor Bicken- 
bach offered a feeble show of resistance, which was speedily over- 
come, and when she had made a full confession of her sin, she was 
not spared the rebuke that she merited. 

‘You have taken an unpardonable liberty,’ she was told. ‘If 
anybody but you had dared to do such a thing, there could have 

been no question of pardon; and even you can only claim to be 
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excused upon the plea of good intentions and hopeless imbecility. 
That you should have made me seem to invite him back !—I, who 
would not for the world permit him to cross my threshold! And 
he is far too dense and matter-of-fact to believe that you would 
venture to take a step of that kind without my connivance.’ 

‘But, dear Countess Héléne,’ protested the weeping Bickenbach, 
‘I told him that I was acting entirely upon my own responsibility.’ 

‘Oh, idiot !—as if it mattered what you told him !’ 

‘He is well-born and he is generous; it is impossible that he 
should have misunderstood me. As impossible,’ continued Bicken- 
bach, drying her eyes and taking her courage in both hands, ‘as 
it is for me to misunderstand the danger that you are in. Ah, 
dear Countess, you cannot deceive one who desires your happiness 
as ardently as I do! I know where your heart is; I know that 
you do not love this Italian ; but I know the terrible trouble that 
you may bring upon yourself by your pride ; I know that he loves 
you, and—and I am afraid of him. That is why I wrote to Mr. 
Colborne.’ 

The Countess, who had been pacing rapidly up and down the 
room, now paused in front of her companion, whom she surveyed 
with a whimsical expression of mingled anger, amusement, and 
curiosity. , 

‘My good Bickenbach,’ she exclaimed, ‘you are worth ten 
times your salary! You really do believe—oh, I can read as much 
in your candid countenance—that I am in danger of contracting 
a liaison with the Marchese di Leonforte for the purpose of 
demonstrating to my husband that, although he has forsaken me, 
there are still a few men left in the world who would not mind 
being selected to fill his place! If I were to talk from now until 
this time to-morrow, I could not hope to convey any appreciation 
to you of your own unconscious humour; but I dare say you are 
equal to the comprehension of a plain statement of facts; so I 
will assure you that my heart remains in its normal situation and 
that Mr. Colborne is no more in possession of it than my concierge. 
Meanwhile, I shall make so bold as to continue receiving such 
visitors as I may feel inclined to receive. Don’t write any more 
letters, though ; a bad joke isn’t improved by repetition.’ 

With that the Countess left the room, holding her head very 
high. Her mortification was natural enough; still she ‘might 
very well have afforded to smile at overtures which, however un- 
authorised and unwarrantable, were scarcely likely to have been 
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misinterpreted. At the groundless apprehensions of Bickenbach 
she did contrive to smile ; but she was furious against her husband 
and longed to inflict some swift, sharp chastisement upon him. 
She did not ask herself for what offence he was to be punished— 
certainly not for having refused to come to Paris—her only feeling 
was that she had received a slap in the face, and that no one of her 
blood had ever submitted tamely to insults. Nothing, of course, 
could have been more supremely illogical and inconsistent ; but 
we know what the immemorial rights of women are, and the 
Countess was not the more likely to forego hers because she 
was emancipated enough to live apart from her husband and 
to make him (at least nominally) welcome to any satisfaction 
that he might get out of tying himself to Miss Rowley’s apron- 
string. 

When Leonforte called, that afternoon, and had the happiness 
of being received by a lady who more often than not declined to 
see him, he was at once struck by a certain change in her aspect 
and manner. She had more colour than usual; her speech was 
less languid; she seemed as if she had something to tell him, 
although for ten minutes she would talk about nothing but com- 
monplaces. Their conversations since he had rejoined her had 
always been commonplace; nor had he ventured to remove them 
from that level. He had been very humble, very respectful, very 
much afraid of being sent about his business. He had felt that 
it was.enough for him to be permitted to bask in the rare smiles 
vouchsafed to him; he had been in constant terror of hearing 
that she was about to quit Paris, and had not dared to question 
her as to her plans, often though he had been tempted to do so. 
Now, however, he fancied that she would not be greatly displeased 
if he were to put one question to her, so at length he took courage 
and put it. 

‘Will you not tell me what is the matter?’ he asked. ‘I can 
see that you are unhappy to-day.’ 

She laughed. ‘Oh, unhappy is a big word. I am not un- 
happy ; but I am annoyed—which is almost as bad, perhaps. It 
is always annoying to be prevented from carrying out one’s little 
intentions, and I foresee that I shall be prevented from running 
across to London for a few weeks this year, as I had rather thought 
of doing. Mr. Colborne is a trifle too conspicuous just at present ; 
I am afraid there would be hardly room for him and me in one 
metropolis,’ 
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‘How conspicuous ?’ inquired the Italian, drawing his straight 
brows together. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘As far as my information goes, 
in every way,’ she replied. ‘ He is going to be a great statesman, 
because in England the highest honours are always conferred upon 
mediocrity ; and he seems to be making himself socially interesting 
by his attentions to that Miss Rowley whose name I think I 
mentioned to you at Nice—which is also a common method of 
acquiring distinction in England. You have no idea what a droll 
country England is.’ 

‘IT am sure it must be very droll and very interesting,’ said the 
Marchese rather grimly. He added, after a moment’s pause: ‘I 
have been thinking ‘of visiting it and making acquaintance with 
some of its peculiarities.’ 

‘Really? Well, if you go, you will not be disappointed ; for it 
is quite unique. Shall I give you introductions to some of my 
friends in London? I can’t offer to introduce you to Mr. Colborne 
or to Miss Rowley, bien entendu ; but I can promise you oppor- 
tunities of meeting them and other people quite as charming as 
they are. By the way, supposing that you do undertake this trip, 
perhaps you would kindly go to my house, of which I will give 
you the address, and bring me back a few bibelots that I left 
there. I will make out a list of them, if it isn’t troubling you too 
much.’ 

Leonforte replied gravely that he was as grateful for the 
honour of being entrusted with any commission by her as he 
would be for the promised introductions. He went on to say that 
it would not be his fault if he failed to encounter Mr. Colborne in 
some public place. 

She understood what he meant; she knew very well that his 
project of visiting England had only been formed within the last 
few minutes, and she was in no doubt as to his motives for crossing 
the Channel ; but, to make assurance doubly sure, she asked, with 
a smile: ‘And if you should have the felicity of encountering 
him ?’ 

The Marchese made no reply, but looked her straight in the 
face, set his teeth and, gripping his moustache with his left hand, 
gave it an abrupt upward twirl. The gesture was sufficiently 
. expressive to satisfy her; but she took no notice of it, averted her 
eyes and yawned. 

‘ When do you start?’ she asked presently. 
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* As soon as you please, madame.’ 

‘I? Oh, I have nothing to say to your movements ; but, if 
you wish to see London in the height of the season, you had 
better not lose time. Iwill send the letters and the little list that: 
I spoke of to your hotel this evening. I am desolated to dismiss 
you; but I think I must go out for my drive now. You will be 
so amiable as to collect my small possessions, then, and deliver 
them to me when we meet again? There is no hurry about it.’ 

‘Shall I find you here on my return?’ asked the Marchese 
anxiously. 

‘If you don’t, you can leave the packet with the concierge. 
In all probability, however, I shall be here for another month, since 
London has been made impossible for me. . Good-bye; amuse 
yourself well !’ 

That was all that passed between them; and if she would have 
repudiated with scorn and laughter the accusation that she had 
suborned an assassin, she was none the less aware that she had 
done something almost as medieval. Unquestionably this Sicilian 
admirer of hers would seize the first opportunity that offered of 
publicly insulting her husband ; but what then? Englishmen do 
not fight duels, nor could anythini come of the projected meeting 
except an ignoble fracas. That, however, was just what she 
wanted. Douglas might escape wounds ; but he would not be able 
to escape ridicule, he would not be able to escape the satirical 
comments. which were sure to find their way into the newspapers, 
and ‘he would probably be driven to recognise the expediency of 
dropping his intimacy with Miss Rowley. When one wishes to be 
avenged upon one’s adversary one should seek for his vulnerable 
point, and she felt certain that Douglas, like the rest of his cold- 
blooded race, would prefer almost any form of castigation to that 
of being laughed at. She wanted, in short, to make him smart, 
and she thought that she had hit upon a tolerably efficacious 
method of accomplishing her purpose. 

She returned from her drive in such a much better humour 
than she had manifested of late that, in the course of the evening, 
the penitent Bickenbach felt encouraged to revert to a delicate 
subject and to express a timid hope that her interference had been 
forgiven. 

‘You are absolutely forgiven,’ was the Countess’s gratifying 
reply ; ‘ you are a great deal too entertaining to be quarrelled with. | 
Added to which, your counsels are quite unexceptionably excellent, 
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and I appreciate the full force of them. I can’t very well compel 
my husband to come to Paris against his will, canI? But I have 
done the next best thing ; I have sent the dangerously fascinating 
Marchese away.’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS. 


THE more Douglas Colborne thought of it the more he felt 
convinced that he had acted quite rightly in replying as he had 
done to the Baroness von Bickenbach’s appeal. He could not 
possibly have gone to Paris; nor could he have hoped to do the 
slightest good to himself or anybody else by taking such a step. 
Nevertheless, he had half expected to receive some further com- 
munication from the Baroness, and was more than half dis- 
appointed at her silence. Was he also to remain silent, and thus 
acquiesce tacitly in a state of things which, after all, seemed to 
touch his honour somewhat closely ? It is not impossible that he 
might have ended by putting his pride in his pocket and taking 
a return ticket for Paris, had he not been so busy, and had he not 
been perpetually reminded of what he owed to himself by the 
_ solicitations of his mother. Mrs. Colborne, who had written three 
times to the Countess without getting any answer from her 
correspondent, was becoming fidgety. She told Douglas that, 
people were beginning to talk, that things really could not go on 
like this much longer, and that, in her opinion, it was high time 
for him to tender the olive-branch, since there seemed to be no 
immediate probability of its being tendered to him by his wife. 
When he observed in reply that he believed his wife had quitted 
the regions in which the olive flourishes, she said rather tartly 
that the subject was not one to be treated flippantly. 

‘No one,’ she declared, ‘can be more averse to interference 
than I am, and you cannot say that I have interfered with you 
hitherto ; but I should not be doing my duty as your mother if I 
did not warn you against supineness. <A time always comes when 
some definite arrangement has to be made; I hear remarks which 
you naturally don’t hear, and it is very evident to me that, if a 
reconciliation is to be effected at all, it ought to be effected at 
once. Two or three months hence you will find it ten times 
more difficult to manage, you may be sure.’ 
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This, no doubt, was true; but he did not anticipate a recon- 
ciliation, and he could not explain to his mother, with any hope of 
being understood, all the reasons that he had for disbelieving in 
his power to bring about such a happy event. All that Mrs. 
Colborne gained by her intervention was to confirm him in his re- 
solution to sit still behind his entrenchments and to imbue him 
with a taste for lunching at his club. As for dinner, he always 
attended a dinner-party during that period when he did not dine 
at the House. 

Now, it came to pass that, as he was sitting down, one day, to 
his modest mutton-chop and pint of claret in the dining-room of 
the club to which he belonged, another member of that club 
stepped up and urbanely proposed to share his table with him. 
Lord Burcote was not often seen in the establishment alluded to 
and had probably never before in his life tested its culinary 
capabilities ; so Douglas, who was aware of this, felt justified in 
assuming that the very smartly dressed old gentleman who took a 
chair and ordered ‘whatever there is going’ must have some- 
thing rather particular to say to him. And it turned out, after a 
quarter of an hour had been spent in irrelevant amenities, that he 
was not mistaken. 

Lord Burcote had the name of being an able diplomatist and 
had done something to earn his reputation : it was, perhaps, even 
in some degree owing to his known willingness to undertake 
delicate jobs that he could always count upon obtaining some 
more or less ornamental post when his party was in power. He 
was not much of a speaker and he was a great deal too lazy to be 
placed in charge of an important department ; but he was well 
acquainted with the ins and outs of political life and he had 
frequently rendered good service in arranging combinations and 
composing differences. There was a prevalent impressicea amongst 
certain influential personages that Mr. Douglas Colborne was a 
ticklish sort of customer to deal with; and that was one reason— 
it was not the only reason, but influential personages knew nothing 
of any other—why the Right Honourable the Earl of Burcote was 
partaking of an indifferently-cooked meal and was paying the 
prettiest compliments that he could think of to one whose recent 
conduct had evinced scant consideration for the convenience of 
the existing Government. In this instance, however, he might 
have spared himself the trouble of stringing together flattering 
phrases which Douglas, who was no fool, accepted precisely for 
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what they were worth. The latter, after the flattering phrases 
had slid by degrees into tentative suggestions, ended by laughing 
and saying : 

‘Hadn't we better speak more plainly, Lord Burcote?. I’m 
quite ready to be open with you, if you will be open with me. 
Only first I should like to know whether you have been formally 
commissioned to sound me or not.’ 

‘Oh, my dear fellow, I needn’t tell you that nobody is ever 
formally commissioned to do that kind of thing. I can’t say more 
than that poor Palairet’s death will entail certain promotions and 
vacancies and that your name has been mentioned in connection 
with one of the vacancies.’ 

‘With which of them?’ Douglas inquired. 

‘Not with one more than with another; we can’t tell as yet 
what they may be. Only I think I may venture to assure you 
that you can have office if you choose to take it; and, as a friend, 
‘I should strongly advise you not to be too obstinate or too exact- 
ing. Come,’ added Lord Burcote, with a good-humoured laugh ; 
‘you don’t quite expect Cabinet rank yet, I suppose!’ 

‘No; but I don’t want to be compelled to resign, and I don’t 
know how far subordinate members of a Ministry are usually taken 
into the confidence of their chiefs.’ 

Lord Burcote made a grimace and threw up his hands. ‘ Oh,’ 
said he, ‘ you want to be Prime Minister, that’s quite clear! I’m 
sure I hope you may be, one of these fine days; but, my dear 
fellow, you never will be if you fancy that taking a seat on the top 
of a coach means grabbing hold of the reins. Oh, dear no! 
People who behave in that way get chucked off, neck and crop, 
into the ditch—and serve ’em right! For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
give us all the affliction of seeing such a first-rate man as you are 
in that melancholy predicament!’ 

Lord Burcote proceeded to draw forth from the treasure-house 
of his experience many wordly-wise sayings which were not inap- 
propriate nor without effect upon the mind of his hearer. It was 
true enough that, as he.said, being placed on the staff is not quite 
the same thing as directing operations: besides, he was able to 
give satisfactory assurances in reply to one or two queries which 
Douglas felt it indispensable to put. He represented, moreover, 
that there was plenty of time for consideration, as several weeks 
must probably elapse before a formal proposition could be made ; 
and the upshot of a prolonged conversation was that Douglas 
5—2 
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thought he might now face Peggy Rowley without fear of rebuke, 
while his lordship inwardly congratulated himself upon having 
discharged his mission with success. 

By this time the two high contracting parties had finished 
their luncheon and had adjourned to the smoking-room. It was 
merely as an apparent afterthought, before rising to depart, that 
Lord Burcote remarked carelessly : 

‘ By the way, what about that young cousin of yours ?—the 
fellow with the tenor voice, who is going to sing at the Duchess 
of Brentford’s, you know. Is it true that you have adopted him 
—made him your heir, and all that? People are saying that you 
have done something of the kind.’ 

‘The people who are saying that must know a good deal more 
than I know,’ answered. Douglas, looking his interlocutor full in 
the face. ‘It isn’t very usual for a married man of my age to 
adopt collaterals, is it? But perhaps the people of whom you 
speak don’t look upon me as being so very much a married man.’ © 

‘Oh, I know nothing at all about that, said Lord Burcote, 
jumping up and searching for his hat. ‘One has heard rumours 
—of course there are always bound to be ramours—but I’m de- 
lighted if there’s no truth in them. And indeed the matter 
doesn’t concern me in any way, except im so far as that the young 
man is constantly coming to our house to rehearse with one of my 
daughters, who is to take part in the piay, and naturally he meets 
other young women there. One feels a certain responsibility—at 
least, I dare say Lady Burcote does—and that was why I asked. 
I understand then, that the whole story is a canard ?’ 

‘All marriageable young women would do well to treat it as 
such,’ replied Douglas gravely. ‘You seem to be aware, and it 
isn’t worth while to deny, that I am not very likely, as matters 
stand at present, to have a son, and, if I never have a son, Frank 
Innes has as good a chance as anybody else of stepping into my 
shoes when I die ; but I am not many years older than he is, you 


? 


see. 
‘Oh, nobody will begin to speculate upon your death until the 
next century is well on its way ; only, if you had really thought 
of adopting young Innes—not that it would have been at all a 
prudent thing to do—you would probably have contemplated 
making some provision for him during your lifetime, that’s all.’ 
‘For the moment, I don’t contemplate any arrangement of 
the sort,’ answered Douglas. And after the sprightly old nobleman 
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had left him, he thought to himself: ‘That was a queer hint! 
What can the girl have done that her people should dream of 
marrying her to a man who, even if I were to drop down dead 
to-morrow, would be a poor match for her? It isn’t for the sake 
of Frank’s beawa yeux or for the sake of any allowance that I 
should be able to afford him, that that old fox would accept him 
as a son-in-law. Anyhow, it would never have done for me to 
commit myself.’ 

He was certainly right to abstain from committing himself; 
but his suspicions, as it happened, were unjust to Lord Burcote, 
who was a good-natured man and who saw things which his wife 
did not deign to see. Lord Burcote knew, or thought he knew, 
very well that his daughter would have sufficient strength of mind 
to resist the renewed advances of Lord Galashiels, and he also 
knew, or thought he knew, upon whom her young affections had 
been bestowed. He was fond of the girl and would have been glad 
to do her a good turn, had such a thing been within the range of 
possibilities ; and, assuming that she wouldn’t take Galashiels, 
Frank Innes might, he had thought, be brought just within that 
range. A couple of thousand a year, duly secured, would have 
done it—not, indeed, without a row; still the thing could have 
been done at that figure. As, however, Colborne had no generous 
_ intentions, there was nothing more to be said. It was a pity ; but 
it couldn’t be helped. Perhaps, after all, it wasn’t such a great 
pity ; for love-matches are leaps in the dark, at best, and Florry, 
with her pretty face and her high connections, ought to end by 
securing a husband possessed of more solid and durable advantages 
than the heir-presumptive to Stoke Leighton could boast of. 

With such philosophical musings Lord Burcote beguiled the 
way as he walked towards Eaton Square, and he had recovered all 
his accustomed cheerfulness by the time that he reached his own 
doorstep, whence a tall, swarthy man, who looked like a foreigner, 
had just been turned away. He glanced at the stranger, without 
addressing him, taking it for granted that he was some attaché or 
other who had been dropping a card; but the stranger paused, 
removed his hat, and said, in correct, laborious English : 

‘I have perhaps the honour to see Lord Bureote? Yes? I 
come from leaving with your servants my card—the Marchese di 
Leonforte—together with a letter of introduction from the Countess 
Radna, who has been so amiable as to present me in that way to 
some of her English friends.’ 
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‘Delighted, I'm sure!’ answered Lord Burcote, who did not, 
for the moment, recall the lady’s name. Then, making a success- 
ful demand upon the memory of which, like most public personages, 
he was rather proud—‘ Oh, the Countess’ Radna; yes, yes, to be 
sure—Colborne’s wife! Sorry we haven’t seen her in. London this 
year, but only too happy to welcome any friend of hers. What 
can we do for you, I wonder? Will you waive ceremony and dine 
quietly with us this evening at half-past eight? I can’t tell you 
whom you will meet; but I know there are a few people coming. 
Just now one has so many engagements that one is obliged to 
catch one’s friends when one can, and I’m afraid you might call 
here a dozen times without finding my wife at home.’ 

Lord Burcote was liked even by those who most strongly dis- 
approved of him. He could scarcely be said to exemplify the con- 
tinental conception of a grand seigneur ; yet there was something 
about his easy, unaffected manner which was an evidence of good 
breeding, and was at once recognised as such by the Italian, whose 
own manner was so very unlike it. Leonforte smiled gravely, while 
expressing his thanks for an invitation which he said that he had 
all the more pleasure in accepting because its informality rendered 
it doubly kind and flattering. He thought as he walked away 
that, if all Englishmen resembled his prospective host, a short stay 
in London might not be altogether unpleasant—though indeed 
it was not in search of pleasure that his journey had been under- 
taken. 

He reappeared in Eaton Square precisely as the clock struck 
half-past eight, which seemed to him a very extraordinary hour at 
which to dine; but it was only at a quarter to nine that Lady 
Burcote hurried into the drawing-room, fastening her bracelets 
and apologising for having kept him waiting, nor was he permitted 
to satisfy the cravings of a healthy appetite until another quarter 
of an hour had elapsed. However, his dinner, when at length he 
obtained it, was excellent ; and so, he thought, was the company. 
He had never been able to feel at home in Nice or Paris ; but these 
people, although they differed in some respects even more strik- 
ingly than the French from his own nation, conveyed to him the 
impression that they neither regarded him nor wished to treat him 
as an alien. They made no effort to suit themselves to him, but 
evidently expected that he would endeavour to suit himself to them 
—which is perhaps the most friendly method of displaying hos- 
pitality. Most of them, so far as he could gather, were related to 
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his host and hostess ; they were very merry and seemed to have a 
great deal to say to one another, as well as to him ; his imperfect 
acquaintance with the language prevented him from following the 
drift of more than a quarter of their observations ; but he liked 
very well to sit among them and watch them ; he paid the tribute 
of an unrestricted admiration to the women, all of whom were 
pretty and well-dressed, while the men, too, were not far from 
realising his ideal of what men ought to be. 

One of the latter walked round the table and sat down beside 
him, after the ladies, in accordance with the ungallant British 

ashion, had withdrawn. This was a young fellow, whose blue 
eyes, curly hair, and open countenance did not fail to prepossess 
Leonforte, like the rest of the world, in his favour. He said, 
without any preliminary ceremonies : 

‘You're a friend of the Countess Radna’s, aren't you? Dotell 
me all about her, and, if you correspond with her, give her my 
love when you write. She was awfully kind to me last year, and 
she won’t have forgotten. me. My name is Innes; perhaps she 
may have mentioned me to you?’ 

The Marchese replied with his customary gravity, though with 
a slight smile beneath his black moustache, that he had not the 
honour of being in correspondence with the Countess Radna, and 

. that he did not remember to have heard her speak of Mr. Innes. 

‘ But,’ he added, ‘ I can well believe that she was kind to you, 
sir; because she is kind to everybody. I myself owe my life, in 
all probability, to her kindness; for I was very nearly killed by 
an accident at her door during the winter, and if she had not 
received me into her house and nursed me, I should not, perhaps, 
have been here at this moment.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure she would be only too glad to do anything that: 
she could for you,’ said Frank. ‘She’s a cousin of mine, you 
know—or, at least, her husband is. And, between you and me, 
I think the only person to whom she hasn’t been over and above 
kind is that same husband of hers, who is one of the very best 
fellows in the world. Of course you know that she and he are 
not upon particularly good terms at present.’ 

The Marchese drew himself up and intimated rather stiffly 
that he was aware of the unhappy fact alluded to. He hoped he 
might be excused for doubting whether the breach had been 
caused by any lack of kindness on the Countess’s part, and, from 

what he had heard, he feared that it was irremediable. 
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‘Not a bit of it!’ returned Frank cheerfully; ‘it’s only a 
stupid misunderstanding. I'll tell you what I'll do; I'll introduce 
you to Douglas Colborne, and you can have a talk with him. You 
must come to the Duchess of Brentford’s theatricals—there’s no 
invitation required, because it’s a charity affair—and I know 
Douglas means to be present. He’s such a busy man nowadays 
that one hardly knows how or where to get hold of him; but he 
has promised to come and hear us squall, and, with a little tact 
and diplomacy, you know, you ought to be able to do both him 
and the Countess a service. You can buy your ticket from Lady 
Burcote.’ 

Somebody drew Frank’s attention away at this moment ; so 
that a conversation was broken off which Leonforte would fain 
have continued a little longer ; but in the course of the evening 
the latter acted upon the suggestion made to him and purchased 
a ticket for the Duchess’s theatricals from his hostess. He cer- 
tainly wanted to meet Mr. Colborne; but he was not equally cer- 
tain as to what he intended to do when the meeting should take 
place. He hardly knew what to make of these English people. 
He liked them; but they puzzled him with their good humour, 
their levity, and their insouciance. Lady Burcote said a few 
words to him about the Countess, regretting her disappearance 
from London society and hoping that she did not propose to exile 
herself permanently, but did not seem to see anything worthy of 
remark in the Countess’s separation from her husband. She had 
nothing but praises to bestow upon Mr. Colborne, who, she said, 
was already famous and was going to be more so—thanks, chiefly, 
to the exertions of Miss Rowley. 

‘Peggy Rowley, she explained, ‘is a power in the land. I 
can’t exactly tell you why, because you are a foreigner and you 
wouldn’t understand; but so it is, and, luckily for Mr. Colborne, 
she is a warm partisan of his. Oh, no; nothing of that kind,’ 
added Lady Burcote, in response to a mute interrogation which 
the Marchese’s Italian caution would not suffer him to express 
verbally ; ‘Peggy doesn’t go in for those little games. She 
might have married a hundred times over; but I suppose she 
prefers her liberty, and, for some reason or other, politics amuse 
her. She would be the last woman in the world to get herself 
into trouble with a married man.’ 

All this was rather bewildering to a hot-blooded, self-restrained 
Sicilian, who had expected to find that what was so important to 
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him would have some importance in the eyes of others, and who 
was reluctantly compelled to admit the conjecture that the in- 
famous Colborne might not, after all, be quite as infamous as he 
had been painted. However, he resolved to postpone any decision 
as to ultimate tactics until he should have met his enemy face to 
face—which, under the circumstances, was doubtless the most 
sensible resolution that he could have made. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AT BRENTFORD HOUSE. 


FRANK INNES forgot all about the Marchese di Leonforte as soon 
as he lost sight of that gentleman. Indeed, it says something for 
the young fellow’s kindness of heart that he should have been 
able at this time to bestow even a passing thought upon his 
cousin’s affairs, considering the very important crisis which he felt 
that. his own were about to reach. Lady Burcote’s contemptuous 
disregard of such small fry as Government clerks had rendered it 
possible for him to arrive at a greater degree of intimacy with 
her daughter than would have been permitted, had he been a sprig 
of nobility, possessed of a limited income. He had been made 
free of the house in Eaton Square and had availed himself of his 
privileges to such good purpose that Lady Florence could not, he 
was sure, be in any doubt now as to the sentiments with which 
she had’ inspired him. Whether those sentiments were recipro- 
cated or not was, however, quite another question. So far, the 
girl had certainly given him no excuse for flattering himself that 
they were; although she had been very candid and confidential 
with him, telling him, in the course of their frequent conversations, 
how heavily her mother’s tyranny weighed upon her, and drawing 
no veil over the strong personal repugnance that she felt. for Lord 
Galashiels, who, she feared, was not disposed to take no for an 
answer. 

Lord Galashiels—instigated, it may be, by hints proceeding 
from an influential quarter—had resumed his visits to Eaton 
Square and availed himself of Lord Burcote’s proffered hospitality 
almost as often as his humble competitor did. He could hardly 
be said to have renewed his attentions to Lady Florence; but that 
was only because he deemed it good policy, for the time being, to 
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be distant and sulky in his demeanour towards her. He thought 
she ought to be made to understand that playing fast and loose 
with a man of his wealth and position was a dangerous form of 
relaxation, and that she must take the trouble to beckon him back 
if she wished him to overlook the past and assume the attitude of 
a suppliant once more. He was not in the least afraid of Frank 
Innes, in whom his exhaustive knowledge of feminine nature had 
enabled him to discern a mere decoy duck, nor did he deign to 
distress himself about a flirtation which, as we have seen, had 
caused some passing anxiety and regret to Lord Burcote. 

On the other hand, Frank Innes was a good deal afraid of him,- 
and had, in truth, plausible reasons for being so. Everybody said 
that Lady Florence was destined eventually to become Lady 
Galashiels ; Peggy Rowley assured him again and again that the 
betrothal was as certain to come about as the sun was to go on 
rising and setting until the end of time ; Lady Florence herself 
did not appear to think that there was much use in struggling 
against the inevitable, notwithstanding the detestation that she 
professed for her rejected suitor. Meanwhile, the period during 
which it might be held permissible for him to demand daily inter- 
views with her was drawing rapidly towards its close ; when once the 
Duchess of Brentford’s entertainment should have passed into the 
category of bygones he himself would probably share the same 
deplorable fate ; in short, he must make his attempt without loss 
of time, or else practically abandon the hope of ever being able to 
make it at all. 

Well, it was but a forlorn hope that he entertained ; still it 
was considerably less forlorn than it had been earlier in the year. 
He had no right to imagine that Lady Florence loved him; but 
she had given him every right to believe that she liked him very 
much ; and, as far as the earning of money was concerned, his 
prospects were fairly bright. He knew now, upon the best 
authority, that his voice was one of a rare quality and that he had 
a career before him if he chose to pursue it. It would, of course, 
be vain to look for anything but strenuous opposition from Lord 
and Lady Burcote; but he did not think it likely that aristocratic 
prejudice would deter Lady Florence from accepting a man for 
whom she cared, merely because he derived his income from sing- 
ing in public. And, supposing that she had courage enough to 
defy her parents, why shouldn’t her parents be successfully 
defied ? 
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The upshot of these self-communings was that, on the ap- 
pointed evening, Frank betook himself, ina frame of mind at once 
resolute and excited, to Brentford House, where the first person 
whom he recognised amongst the assembled audience was his 
cousin Douglas, while the second was the Marchese di Leonforte. 
That reminded him of his promise to make the two men known to 
one another, and, as the proceedings were to open with a short 
piece during which his presence behind the scenes was not required, 
he thought he could not do better than perform the ceremony of 
introduction at once. He therefore greeted Leonforte and, with- 
out entering into any explanation, drew him forward by the arm 
to the row of chairs upon one of which Douglas was seated. 

‘How are you, Douglas?’ said he. ‘Let me introduce the 
Marchese di Leonforte, who has just arrived from Paris and wants 
to make your acquaintance. He is a friend of the Countess’s.’ 

With the complacent conviction that he had thus acquitted 
himself as neatly as possible of a delicate task, Frank retired, 
leaving two sorely embarrassed gentlemen behind him. Douglas 
was naturally somewhat more taken aback than the Italian, having 
had no previous warning of the pleasure in store for him; but he 
had presence of mind enough to bow and make the customary 
polite mutter. That was, in fact, the only course open to him at 
such a time and place; though the rapid survey which he took of 
his reputed supplanter (who struck him as abominably handsome 
and romantic-looking) caused him for one moment to wish that 
their meeting could have occurred elsewhere and under less - 
sophisticated conditions. Leonforte, for his part, was both agree- 
ably and disagreeably impressed by the ‘aspect of the personage 
whom he had so often anathematised. He had expected to 
encounter a cynical, middle-aged individual with a bald head, cold 
blue eyes, and a sneering manner: what he actually beheld was a 
pleasant, honest-looking young man, who had coloured slightly 
and who did not seem to be altogether free from the shyness of 
boyhood. It wasa little awkward and bewildering to be confronted 
at last with the enemy in so unforeseen a shape, and the Marchese 
could think of nothing better to say to him than: 

‘I must apologise to you, sir; the kindness of Mr. Innes has 
led him to make a statement which is inexact. I beg you to 
believe that I did not request this honour.’ 

Douglas smiled and answered that there was no need for 
apologies. He did not quite understand what the other meant by 
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assuming an air of such portentous solemnity ; but he was deter- 
mined to ignore any cause for mutual dislike that might exist 
between them; so he added: ‘I think Frank said you were a 
friend of my wife's ?’ 

‘I have the privilege to be numbered amongst the Countess 
Radna’s friends,’ replied the Marchese very stiffly—for, somehow 
or other, he felt it to be an intolerable piece of impudence on the 
Englishman’s part to speak of the Countess in that familiar way. 
‘It is even because I am so far privileged that I could not truly 
have described myself as anxious to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Colborne. Excuse the freedom of my confession.’ 

Now, really such freedom of speech was quite inexcusable, and 
it was impossible to suppose that a total stranger who permitted 
himself to use it could have intended it to be anything else. 
Douglas was forced to the conclusion that the man wished to pick 
a quarrel with him: all he could do was to imply by his response 
that the occasion was ill-chosen, but that he would be as ready as 
anybody else to resent an affront, should some more fitting opper- 
tunity be accorded to him for doing so. He therefore said : 

‘ Perhaps I have mistaken your meaning ; but you will admit, 
in any case, that I, on my side, have not sought your acquaintance. 
I am afraid all these seats are already engaged ; but if it should 
suit your convenience to call upon me at any time, this is 
my address.’ 

Thereupon he handed his card to the Marchese, who took it, 
with a low bow, and fell back. He was quite unaware that he had, 
according to the Continental code of manners, taken the first step 
towards the arrangement of a hostile meeting ; and, as the curtain 
rose at this moment, he endeavoured to concentrate his attention 
upon the stage and forget an episode which had very nearly made 
him lose his temper. 

The amateur performers whose modest mission it was to keep 
the early arrivals amused would probably have fallen a little short 
of success, so far as Mr. Colborne was concerned, had he been left 
to their uncovenanted mercies ; but they had not stumbled through 
many speeches of their opening dialogue when a more effectual 
diversion was created for him by the advent of two ladies who, it 
appeared, had secured the neighbouring chairs. Miss Spofforth, 
as a matter of course, took the more remote one, while Peggy 
Rowley, placing herself at his elbow, remarked : 

‘Well this is luck! I hardly expected to see you here, and I 
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certainly didn’t expect to have you as a neighbour. I’ve been 
dying to congratulate you ever since I heard that it was all right 
and that you won’t refuse to be made a Privy Councillor.’ 

‘One can’t refuse what hasn’t been offered yet,’ returned 
Douglas, laughing. 

‘Oh, dear, yes, one can ; and you are just the sort of cantan- 
kerous being to do it. I don’t mind telling you now that I have 
had some horrible misgivings ; thank goodness, they were uncalled- 
for! The importance of the office isn’t the question, you know ; 
an Under-Secretaryship will answer all your purpose, and it will be 
nobody’s fault but your own if you are not in the next Cabinet.’ 

‘In the next ?’ 

‘Or in the one after. If the next Ministry is to be a Radical 
one—which is by no means proved—it won’t be in power for six 
months. Then will come the usual necessity for the infusion of 
new blood, and you will step into your proper position.. Don’t try 
to look as if you didn’t care: nothing infuriates me so much 
as affectation.’ 

He did, of course, care, and he had no desire to appear affected ; 
although there were other things which were of greater conse- 
quence to him than political achievements. However, he could 
not speak of these other things to Peggy Rowley, who was scarcely 
as sympathetic with regard to them as she might have been; so 
he lent a not unwilling ear to her flattering prognostications and 
admired, as he had done a hundred times before, the shrewdness 
which enabled her to discern the true situation of public affairs. 
What she could not discern (because nobody can) was the verdict 
likely to be returned at the next general election by the silent 
masses who are our rulers; but she had theories upon the subject, 
as everybody has, and it was both interesting and amusing to hear 
her state them. If she did not contrive to persuade him that the 
vast majority of Englishmen are Conservatives at heart and would 
end by following his lead, she enabled him, at all events, to forget 
the vexatious behaviour of a certain foreigner, while neither he nor 
she were disturbed fora moment by the progress of the little drama 
which was being enacted for their benefit. 

Leonforte, sitting a few yards behind the pair, watched them 
with curiosity and was as oblivious as they were of the circum- 
stance that an exceedingly funny exhibition of the histrionic art 
was taking place upon the stage. What in the world was he to do 
with this apparently straightforward and unimpassioned Briton ? 
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At the bottom of his heart he wanted to think badly of the man, 
and he was provoked at being furnished with no plausible excuse 
for thinking badly of him. Faute de mieux, the most had to 
be made of the absorbing interest which Mr. Colborne evidently 
took in his colloquy with Miss Rowley, and, as Leonforte had a 
Southeyner’s aptitude for seeing what he wished to see, he soon 
contrived to work himself up into a state of righteous wrath over 
a non-existent flirtation. That Mr. Colborne should pay attention 
thus publicly and undisguisedly to another woman was a direct 
insult to the Countess Radna; and for what purpose was the 
Marchese in England if not for the purpose of avenging insults 
offered to the absent and innocent lady? He thought of this, and 
of how perfectly easy it would be, in any other country but Eng- 
land, to provoke a duel with the materials which were at his dis- 
posal; but he likewise reflected that, after he should have fought 
with his antagonist and wounded him (for it would, of course, be a 
very great mistake to kill him), he would not have advanced much 
farther towards the attainment of the object which he had in view. 
{t would be pleasant to pose as the Countess’s champion and it 
would be pleasant to inflict condign punishment upon the offender ; 
but, unfortunately, no punishment, however severe, could avail to 
sever the bonds which united her to her lawful husband. A wiser 
plan, no doubt, would be to forego the satisfaction of personal 
revenge and, by means of diplomacy, to bring her erring husband 
to terms. 

While the Sicilian was taking counsel with himself after this 
astute but slightly antiquated fashion, the first piece had come to 
an end, the room had become full to overflowing, and the operetta 
which was destined to bring far-reaching renown to Frank Innes 
had begun. The truth was that Frank knew very well how im- 
portant it was that he should achieve an indubitable success that 
evening, and had resolved to achieve it. The occasion was not a 
private one; representatives of the press, musical critics, and pro- 
fessional singers were present; some of them would say, while 
others would print, what their impressions of him were; and, 
should the general verdict be favourable, his future would be no 
longer a question of possibility, but of certainty. Happily for 
him, he was free from that absurd affliction of nervousness which 
handicaps most of us in these over-civilised days ; and so it came 
to pass that long before the curtain fell, the fact had been estab- 
lished that there existed in London a young man whose vocal 
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powers and technical education rendered him worth his full weight 
in gold. He so completely outshone his fellow-actors and actresses 
that these scarcely obtained the recognition due to their merits ; 
although Lady Florence, who had sung very nicely indeed, was 
called before the curtain and presented with bouquets. Not only 
was Frank the hero of the evening, but he was assured, immedi- 
ately upon the conclusion of the performance, that he might, if he 
pleased, be the hero of the next and of many subsequent seasons. 
Definite proposals were made to him and definite undertakings 
urged upon him—for indeed there are very few tenors in the world. 

The young man did not lose his head in the intoxication of a 
triumph which he had partially foreseen ; he refused to bind him- 
self by any rash promises upon the spur of the moment; he did 
not even determine finally—although he had almost determined— 
to resign his paltry Government clerkship and make his fortune 
by a quicker and more fascinating method. There are fortunes 
other than pecuniary to be made or marred by hasty action, and 
it was obviously essential that he should ascertain first of all what 
were Lady Florence’s views upon the whole subject. 

He found her, after he had at length shaken off his assiduous 
admirers and tempters, talking to Lord Galashiels, who, instead of 
departing with the rest of the audience, had come behind the 
scenes in order to assure her in person of the complete satisfaction 
with which he had listened to her. 

‘Innes was not bad—not at all bad,’ Frank heard him saying ; 
‘but, after all, one can’t help looking upon male songsters as 
rather muffs. Besides, at the best of times, a man’s voice isn’t at 
all the same thing as a woman’s voice—is it. now ?’ 

‘Has anybody ever asserted that it was?’ Lady Florence 
inquired. ‘It may be a much better thing, though; and, as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Innes can beat me at singing with almost as 
much ridiculous ease as he can beat you at running.’ 

Lord Galashiels was precluded from making any rejoinder to 
this uncivil speech ; for, before he could think of an appropriate 
one, Lady Florence had caught sight of Frank Innes and had 
hastily quitted his side. She beckoned the young man into the 
slips, where they were at least temporarily secure from interrup- 
tion ; she was somewhat flushed and excited, as was but natural, 
considering all things, and she was probably aware that only a few 
minutes would be granted to her in which to convey her congra- 
tulations to her late coadjutor. 
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‘I’m glad everything has gone off so splendidly,’ she concluded 
by saying, ‘and I hope you are pleased with us all for having done 


- our little best ; still I’m rather sorry that we have got to the end 
and the finish of the whole business. One won’t see you any more 


now, I suppose.’ 

‘You'll see just as much of me as you want to see,’ was Frank’s 
emphatic reply. ‘The only question is whether you won't, per- 
haps, see a little more.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think there’s much fear of that. You'will call 
and we shall be out ; possibly—though I have my doubts about it 
—you will be asked to dinner once; then, towards the end of 
July, you will call again and we shall be out again—and that will 
be all.’ 

‘ Mayn’t I call when there is some reasonable prospect of your 
being at home ?’ asked Frank. 

‘Of course you may; only I hardly know when that will be ; 
we have such a heap of engagements. To-morrow afternoon I 
believe we shall be at home until about six o'clock, when mamma 
has to go and present prizes to some volunteer corps or other.’ 

‘ And do you go with her ?’ 

‘Yes, unless I have a headache—as I most likely shall, after 
my exertions this evening. Now I must rush off and change my 
clothes. If you see Lord Galashiels, please tell him that I have 
left : it would be just like him to wait for me.’ 

If this was not plain and direct encouragement, nothing that 
a young woman can permissibly say to a potential wooer ought to 
be so regarded. Frank Innes was not more conceited than his 
neighbours ; but he ventured to interpret Lady Florence’s words 
in that sense, and it will surely be conceded that he had a fair 
right to build certain ambitious castles in the air as he drove away 
towards his club, after receiving the Duchess of Brentford’s thanks 
and the cordial felicitations of Lady Burcote. 


(To be continued.) 








